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Why NOT PLAN a trip now with your friends? Your local 
Hertz office will be glad to help you to set up an en- 
joyable itinerary. Simply look under “H” in your tele- 
phone directory for the telephone number and address. 
You can rent a new, clean expertly maintained car, drive 
to all the places you have always wanted to see . . . and 
then return by another route. Or, you can travel to your 
favorite spot by train or plane . . . and rent a Hertz car on 
arrival. Your local Hertz office will make the reservation 
for you at any of the nearly 800 Hertz offices in over 550 
cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin 
Islands, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland. A car will be waiting for you at the airport 
or railroad terminal when you arrive. 





HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 


The Empress, distinguished year ‘round hotel, in Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


DO MORE...SEE MORE...HAVE MUCH MORE FUN THE HERTZ WAY! 





without 
buying a car! 











Planning your summer vacation? 
Dreaming about places to visit . . . if 
only you had enough money? But you 
do! This summer you and your friends 
can enjoy a car as private as your own 

. +. go where you please . . . for as long 
as you please. And—you'll have the 
time of your life . . . at reasonable travel 
cost! For example: you and four 

of your friends can drive 1,000 miles 

in 4 weeks and the rental rate for a new 
Ford Fordomatic or other fine car 
would be approximately $217.00... 
$43.40 per person ... or only $10.85 
per week! This low cost includes all 
gasoline and oil for the entire trip. 
Hertz also furnishes Public Liability, 
Property Damage, Fire and Theft 
Insurance, and $100.00 deduetible 
collision protection . . . at no extra cost! 
(These figures are based on the national 
average rate of $34.25 per week plus 

8 cents per mile. Convertible rates 
slightly higher.) 






































For relaxing week-ends, rent a car at your local Hertz 
office. You need only your driver’s license and proper iden- 
tification. Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. 155, 218 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 







Your vacation dollar goes further 
when you travel the Hertz way! 















Last year more than twice as many people used Hertz Rent 
A Car service than any other world-wide car rental system. 








EACHERS-Just Mail This Coupon to 


NN 
m, & BORROW ‘100,.°600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required =| cet res i pscma: 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here ... ready and waiting for : 

you now. You.can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 100° s 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS peg a 3000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are anplying for a 


oeace Finance 
SIGNATURE ONLY is & pain Copeiens ane ie 60000 3748 
© Teacher ] CT Te 2“ ist f transaction is completely 

. acher loans are made on signature only —no co- confidential and private 
wc eo oy No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
: ee are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
®. Convenient eR re ile | ; short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
; onvenient monthly installments pay loan out o to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 

uture earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. y f . ~ 

Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. Ww ~ guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
: Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





























® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vac 
tion, payments on principal stop also, This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
Over 50 Years of Service 


offered by State Finance Company. 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


PRIVATE 
® The loan is made by mail from: the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. F-151 


vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r-*-==- FOR $1000°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -------""-~ 


To State Finance Company, Dept. F-151 The following are all the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount -aying 
4 r ee Io | T ry 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge | < 
or cost whatsoever -—— - ® - 
Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $ 
Amount earned Number of months 
per month . you receive salary 





On what date of month will your a $s aha i pnindintaia 
RE ee ee mii FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 
“a Relati hi 

y y B lative (Relationship) 
Name and address Name of Relative Re < ily 

of school you teach intdeaiihans sinngenenaaetnmae ee Street “ . . Town _.. Occup. 
Previous 


How long with 
employment ecmmeenne Jerdumene Name of Relative 


present employer 


(Relationship) 


Husband or wife's Salary * a . 
employment per month $.. n Bi! Street rown Occup 
To whom are payments on Name of Relative (Relationship) 
auto made? (Name) oe Town... ” ae 
7 . Street “ Town aiebietanal . Occup 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Occup 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


What security on bank loan’? - 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


_ Se .. to (Name) ... (Add.) . re 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 

payment to? (Name) Town Name Here Address 
Purpose of loan Town P County State 





‘NOTE Amt. Ist pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
® of loan In ........Mo. pmts.| $ the unpaid principal and int. | Date.. 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 

Agreed rate \eced ng $150 and 2\% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 
of interest jin excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such ; ‘ 

““* (unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


date for the final payment. 

a NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED stanaroens m 
& DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED S st ee 
§ ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 




















TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 


A non-profit corporation 


“Liues of Great Men. APs 


TFC FILMS ENRICH 
THE STUDY OF 
BIOGRAPHY 


In Literature 


MASTER WILL SHAKESPEARE 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
(Richard Henry Dana) 
THE LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA 


In History 
LAND OF LIBERTY, PART I 
(Washington) 
DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 
(Jefferson) 
THE PERFECT TRIBUTE 

(Lincoin) 


In Social Studies 


ANGEL OF MERCY 
(Clara Barton) 
THE STORY OF ALFRED NOBEL 
THE STORY OF DR. CARVER 


In Science 
MADAME CURIE 
THE STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR 


YELLOW JACK 
(Dr. Walter Reed) 


In Music 


THE GREAT WALTZ 
(Johann Strauss II) 
THE SC::UMANN STORY 
(Robert Schumann) 


* 


Produced with the technical excellence 
of Hollywood’s major studios. 


* 


Available in most city, county, state and 
university educational film libraries. 
* 


Write for free copy of 
Handbook of Films for Classroom Use 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd St. New York City 36 











SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 





The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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For sources of free teaching aids, see 
“Free Materials Coupon,” 


page 38.-T. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Roy A. Gallant, Managing 


Editor; Nicholas Kochansky, Art Director; 


Marie Kerkmann, 


Advertising Manager; 


Kenneth L. Hall, Director of Special Services; Vera Falconer, Visual Aids; Hardy Finch, 
English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social Studies; Audrey Noall, Travel; 
Stanley Solomon, School Journalism; Howard G. Spalding, Principal's Department; 
William J. Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Morris Goldberger, Radio-TV Editor. 


Teachers ordering 


10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, 


World Week, Junior 


Scholastic, or Practical English, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their order. Once 
a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition to the 


student edition bound within. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


STUDENT EDITION 


School Year 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 
WORLD WEEK 1.20 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 
NEWSTIME .80 
*LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 


** SUMMERTIME 


Semester 
$.65 
65 
.60 
50 
40 
50 


TEACHER EDITION 
(weekly and monthly) 
Annual orders only 
$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


.50 (see frequency below) 


*Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 
**Issued June 15, July 1, July 15, Aug. 1, Aug. 15. 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 


price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 


$1 for two school years. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1955, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 


York 36, N. Y 
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[ \ MERICA’S PROGRESS — Safety in the Coal Mine 


IN CONTRAST TO THE EARLY DAYS, the safety record of 
the bituminous coal industry today compares favorably with 
that of other industries. By actual statistics, today’s miner 
works under conditions five times safer than his father did 
40 years ago... twice as safe as ten years ago. Millions of 


“WHITEWASHING” MINES is one of many modern safety 
methods used to protect miners. This dusting machine sprays 
roof, walls and floor of the mine with pulverized limestone, 
diluting the coal dust released during mining operations. This 
dilution minimizes dust ignition and has been an important 
factor in improving the industry’s safety record. 


dollars are spent every year on modern equipment and safety 
education to make coal mining even safer. Above: inserting 
roof bolts into a mine ceiling. Bolting eliminates cumbersome 

“timbering”’ of mine roofs, guards against dangerous falls by 
binding together overhead layers of rock. 


EVERY UNDERGROUND MINE has two shafts—one for the 
movement of men, material and coal, the other for air. Giant 
fans operate day and night blowing fresh air into the mine 
and expelling dangerous gases. Inside the mine, experienced 
inspectors constantly check for any possible danger. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on cecal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 











Che Capsule News 








EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


ms ae 


FOR EASY READING 





‘Jungle’ Film 
Causes Furor 


Controversy over the Black- 
board Jungle film is raging. 
Pro and con statements appear- 
ing in the New York press: 

“We educators who have 
previewed the picture have 
been disturbed by the picture’s 
exaggeration and its probable 
effects upon the public atti- 
tude. . . . I have worked for 
the New York City school sys- 
tem since 1925. In that time 
I of course have seen some 
troublemaking students, but 
nothing remotely resembling 
the type of persons Evan 


Hunter has written about... .” 


-Edward N. Wallen, Principal, 


Samuel Gompers H. S. (New | 


York Times) 

“The question now not 
does the delinquency situation 
exist?” The question is ‘what 
do we do about it?’ and the 
sooner our letter-writing high 
school officials stop trying to 
pretend the situation isn’t there, 
the sooner we will be able to 


is 


| 





cope with it effectively. I shall | 


eagerly be aweiting the day 
when our educators drop their 
newly acquired roles as public 
relations men and devote their 
valuable time to solving a prob- 
lem which is truly a pressing 
one. . . ."—Evan Hunter (New 
York Post) 


It’s Free, Free, Free 


Free teaching materials by 
the tons, according to the NEA, 
are flooding the nation’s schools 
and are causing a kind of pro- 
paganda fatigue among teach- 
ers. The problem is how to 
separate wheat from chaff. 

The Amer. Assn. of School 
Administrators has come up 





Dwigar L. Burton 


New Journal Editor 


In July W. Wilbur Hatfield 
will step down as editor of the 
English Journal after bringing 
out the magazine for 33 years. 
Says the NCTE about Hatfield’s 
retirement: ““‘The English 
teachers of America owe more 
to Mr. Hatfield’s editorship 
and leadership than they can 
recognize.” 

Taking over as new editor is 
Prof. Dwight Burton of Florida 
State Univ. Burton, who is in 
his 30’s, has served as a high 
school English department head 
for three years, is chairman of 
NCTE’s Committee on Senior 
High School Book List. 


Films, Radio, TV 
To Be Major Aids? 


To help free teachers from 
routine and non-teaching work, 
N.Y.U.’s David D. Henry has 
proposed that films, radio and 
TV be made major classroom 


| aids instead of incidental ones. 


However, “the mission of 
educational broadcasting can 
be fulfilled only when the sta- 
tion is an arm of the educa- 


| tional establishment, a part of 


with one answer to the prob- | 


lem in its new booklet (price 
50 cents) Choosing Free Ma- 
terials for Use in the Schools. 
“ . . Quite frequently the 
material offered . . . is in line 
with the school’s program 
therefore quite acceptable; of- 
ten it comes in a form so ex- 
cellent that it would be a pity 
to deny its use,” reads the text. 
Some problems the booklet 
olves: how to select free ma- 
terials; drawing up policies; 
filing—not piling free materials. 
Copies available from AASA 
(NEA), 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


the regular financial, instruction- 
al, and administrative structure. 
This way the quality will not 
be diluted by irrelevant con- 


cerns or the objectives  dis- 


| torted by non-educational in- 


and | 


fluences.” 

Who? . . . Me? (American 
Viewpoint, Inc., 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 17), is a 
new booklet addressed to stu- 
dents. It tackles important teen- 
age problems: smoking; drink- 
ing; individual problems in 
adjustment; religion, respon- 
sibilities of the young adult; 
body building. 





| Court May Act on Desegregation 


in May; Many States Still Hostile 


Action to implement the 
school desegregation decision 
is expected from the U. S. Su- 
preme Court before May 31. 
Briefs and oral arguments in- 
dicate that enforcing desegre- 
gation will be more complex 
than the constitutional issue. 

Chief Justice Warren asked 
the Justice Department to draft 
a decree based on points ad- 











| 


Classroom Shortage 
Is Less, Says Hobby 


Secretary Oveta Hobby sur- 
prised educators recently by an- 
nouncing that classroom short- 
ages in 1960 will be less than 
half her original estimate. 

The original estimate based 
on 1951 figures forecast a 1960 
classroom. shortage of 407,000. 
The new figures point to a need 
of only 176,000, and are based 
on a 34 state survey showing 
that construction is going ahead 
at the rate of 60,000 new class- 
rooms a year. Her first estimate 
placed the figure at 50,000. 

Remarked one educator: “If 
the research continues we'll 
soon be showing a surplus of 
classrooms.” 

7 

Salutary note: Married high 
school students cannot be ex- 
pelled from classes, Georgia’s 
Attorney General ruled. “Mar- 
riage is a domestic relation 
favored by law,” he said. 


Among nations of the world, 
the United States stands “sev- 
enth in literacy and the con- 
sumption of books,” Prof. Lou 
LaBrant told the First Yale 
Conference on the Teaching of 
English (April 1-2). “We have 
never been higher than that, 
and consequently cannot blame 
our low state on the emergence 
of radio and television.” 


Dr. LaBrant finds one reason | 


“is that we have taught litera- 
ture as a fact to be known but 
have not sufficiently encour- 
aged its selection and use on 
an individual basis. We have 
assumed that if we taught 
Hamlet, students would from 
then on read the bard avidly. 








Instead they have seemed to | 


vanced: 1. invalidate conflict- 
ing state laws; 2. remand pend- 
ing cases to lower courts with 
a request for local action with- 
in 90 days; 3. if appropriate 
action is not taken, direct end 
of segregation before school 
begins next fall; 4. court re- 
view of progress toward deseg- 
regation. 

Nine border states and the 
District of Columbia reported 
progress toward desegregation. 
Twelve Southern states have 
taken no action or declared re- 
sistance. 

Virginia’s spokesman told the 
court that integration in its 
public schools is “impossible at 
this time.” 

Negroes, the state report 
“proved,” have a lower rate of 
educational attainment, a high- 
er rate of infectious diseases. 

North Carolina’s House of 
Representatives passed a reso- 
lution: “mixing of the races in 
the public schools within the 
state cannot be accomplished. 
. ... It would alienate public 
support of the public schools so 
they could not be operated . ...” 


Oklahoma voters approved 
an amendment to refinance 
schools and’ pave the way for 
desegregation. 


Mississippi lawmakers made 
it illegal for white students to 
attend schools teaching Negroes. 
The banning bill provides fines 
and jail sentences for whites 


violating the law. 


U. S, * 7th mt Literacy, Reading 


prefer Clark Gable and Gonc 
with the Wind.” 

Four reports focused atten- 
tion on key problems of Eng- 
lish teaching: intensive and ex- 
tensive reading, composition, 
and language teaching, includ- 
ing grammar. 

Don’t discard student papers, 
urged the “composition” com- 
mittee chairmanned by Floyd 
Rinker, Newton ( Mass.) H. S. 
Let each student keep a folder 
of his work including marginal 
notes of explanation and en- 
couragement from the teacher. 

Single copies of conference 
proceedings available for $1.00 
from Edward J. Gordon, MAT 
Program, Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn. 








Letters 


WHY JOHNNY CAN’T READ 


To the Editor: It would indeed be a bless- 
ing if Rudolf Flesch’s simple formula 
[found in his new book Why Johnny Can’t 
Read] for teaching reading would result in 
the amount of improvement that he envi- 
sions. He praises the reading methods em- 
ployed in most American schools betore 
the 1920's or the 1930's. If that system had 
been as nearly perfect as he says it was, 
1. it would not have been changed; 2. our 
parents and grandparents would all have 
been much better readers than are our 
children; and 3. draftees in World War I, 
taught by the system advocated by Mr. 
Flesch, would have made much _ higher 
scores in their induction examinations than 
would draftees in World War II, taught by 
a combination of methods. 





However, |. the system was changed be- 
cause many children were not learning to 
read well when the phonics system alone 
was used; 2. many of our parents and 
grandparents never did learn to read well; 
3. average scores made by draftees in 
World War II were higher than those made 
by their fathers in World War L. 

The present attitude toward phonic anal- 
ysis, an attitude based upon scientific re- 
search and held by most of the reading 
specialists whom Mr. Flesch derides, is 
summarized thus on page 161 of Language 
Arts for Today’s Children, a publication of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish: “Phonic analysis, at one time treated 
as a basic ‘method’ of teaching reading, is 
only one of the many means of word rec- 
ognition.” 

Moreover, more than the ability to rec- 
ognize and pronounce words is necessary 
in order to read—truly read—any language; 
if nothing but pronunciation were involved, 
any literate adult could “read” a phonetic 
foreign language like Spanish or Finnish 
after a half-hour of instruction. 

No one claims that all children today 
read as well as they should and can. No 
one claims that the system or systems used 
in today’s schools are perfect. Much more 
investigation, many more controlled studies 
are needed. The blurb on the jacket of Mr. 
Flesch’s book says that it is “an angry 
book by an aroused parent.” We need, not 
angry books, but more scientific research 
with no goal except truth. 

J. N. Look 
Executive Secretary 
The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


Mr.. Hook’s views of Why Johnny Can't 
Read do not represent an official reaction 
of the National Council. For additional 
statements about Why Johnny Can’t Read, 
see page 35-T of this issue.—Ed. 


JOURNALISM 


To the Editor: I have been reading with 
more than casual interest the frequent 
pieces on school publications in recent 
issues of Scholastic. As a teacher and ad- 
viser of publications, whose membership in 
NAJD (National Association of Journalism 


Directors) was first paid back in the mid- | 
20’s, I appreciate the recognition you have 
given NAJD in your columns. 

NAJD is currently engaged in a number 
of projects in the interest of school jour- 
nalism and the teachers working in that 
field. The veterans in the field—those that 
have seen the real development period in 
school newspapers and yearbooks—are fast 
reaching the retirement age. There. are too 
few new advisers coming up—and many of 
them have too little or no preparation for 
the work, as shown by several NAJD sur- 
veys. We are working on (and with some 
success) the liberal arts teacher-preparing 
colleges to include basic courses in jour- 
nalism and supervision of publications— 
enough to give a minimum preparation for 
work in this increasingly-important field. 

For some years we have been bringing 
to the attention of school administrators 
the importance of journalism as a second- 
ary school elective, the wide benefits of 
such a course with proper content and 
taught by qualified teachers, and the value 
of school publications as public relations 
media. Through its literature, NAJD has 
offered help and advice in the establish- 
ment of such journalism courses. Since 
January 1 almost 20 principals have asked 
for this help. Its course of study is being 
used in schools across the nation. Yearly 
short courses are sponsored for in-service 
training and projects are under way, prob- 
ing several areas of professional informa- 
tion. 

Journalism is surely—if slowly—finding 
its place in the sun. Thank you for helping. 

Cari Tow.ey 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of 
Journalism Directors 
University of Minnesota 


To the Editor: In the February 2 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher I was interested in 
reading an article, “The Writing Program 
Must Go On—Somehow,” by William J. 
Dusel. It was a splendid article, one we 
think we should like to discuss in Journal 
committee sessions. 

Lois S. Jounson, Editor 

American Junior Red Cross Journal 


7-T 











Write an Article 


How many times have you threat- 
ened to write an article for Scholastic 
Teacher? Well, why not write one this 
summer and mail it to us? If accepted, 
we'll pay you at our usual rates. What 
should you write about? We’re inter- 
ested primarily in articles on topics of 
interest to teachers of social studies and 
English, and audio-visual directors. 
Whatever your topic, it should be based 
on teaching techniques that work. We 
also invite first-person travel stories. 

Manuscripts should run between 700 
and 1,200 words and should be accom- 
panied by photographs when possible. 
Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. We can- 
not be responsible for returning mann- 
scripts without stamped self-addressed 


envelopes.—Ed. | 











announcing 


FIVE FILMS FROM 
Edward R. Murrow’s 
SEE IT NOW PROGRAM 


SEGREGATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
AND SELF INCRIMINATION 


CONDUCT OF 
CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
VERSUS INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 


PEACEFUL ASSEMBLY 
AND FREE SPEECH 


and 


TWO FILMS ON 
THE PROBLEM METHOD 
for the Social Studies 


Classroom 





for further information write to: 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


330 W. 42 ST., N. Y. 36 
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Teacher and community cometogripsover Puppets tell an Eskimo folk tale in film 
Freedom to Learn problem in NEA film. Kumak: The Sleepy Hunter, Film Images. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


National 
Film 






The 21 outstanding 16mm films released 
during the year—evaluated for your use 
in English and social studies classes 








Japan’s land and people are explained in 
So Small My Island, a Pan American film. 


CHOLASTIC TEACHER is proud 
to announce the winners of its 

6th annual National Film Awards. Our 
congratulations go to the producers, 
distributors, and sponsors of what our 
panel of judges considers the 21 out- 
standing 16mm films released to schools 
during the past academic year. 

The wimners have been chosen from 
two divisions: 11 from a selection of 
“Information Films,” and ten from 
“Sponsored Films.” 


INFORMATION FILM WINNERS 


Beaver Valley 
—Walt Disney 
Birth of a Florida Key 
—Films of the Nations 
Citizen Makes a Decision 
—Young America 
Freedom to Learn 
—National Education Association 
From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine 
—McGraw-Hill 
Kumak: The Sleepy Hunter 
—Film Images 
The Living City 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Major Religions of the World 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Man and His Culture 
+Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Wonders of Plant Growth 
—Churchill-Wexler 
World Without End 
—UNESCO 








Mexico, from Mayan times to the present. A medley of animal life, often humorous, 
teld in World Without End, UNESCO film. Song of Feathered Serpent, P. Lorillard. is seen in Beaver Valley, Walt Disney. 


How world’s peoples pool knowledge is 











CPA at work in Accounting: The Language 
of Business, Amer. Inst. of Accountants. 


A total of 51 Information Film nom- 
inees were selected from more than 375 
competing titles. Voting was unusually 
close this year, with 14 films running 
as close contenders through to the final 
balloting. Three films tied for the final 
two sélection spots in the Information 
Division, giving us 11] instead of the 
usual ten winners this year. Also, there 
were three films tying for the runner-up 
award: Chalkboard Utilization—Young 
America; Marriage Series #2—McGraw- 
Hill; and What Do You Think Series— 
National Film Board of Canada, dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by McGraw-Hill. 
Two new names joining our ranks of 
winners are Films of the Nations, and 
UNESCO. 

Films in the Sponsored Division 
were particularly difficult to judge this 
year. Our panel of audio-visual experts 


selected 27 nominees from some 160 
eligible titles. The runner-up award 


went to Shell Oil’s The History of the 
Helicopter. 


SPONSORED FILM WINNERS 


Accounting: Language of Business 
—American Institute of Accountants 
American Farmer 
—Ford 
America for Me 
—Greyhound 
Atom Goes to Sea 
—General Electric 
Highway By the Sea 
—Ford 
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A comedy drama featuring a bus trip is 
presented in America for Me, Greyhound. 


Honduras 
—United Fruit 
In the Beginning 
—Socony-Vacuum 
Song of the Feathered Serpent 
—P. Lorillard 
So Small My Island 
—Pan American 
To Conserve Our Heritage 
—Minneapolis-Moline 


As in former years, our judges’ de- 
cisions are based on the values of the 
films for school use, and on production 
excellence. Scholastic Teacher's thanks 
zo to our judges for their efforts to 
select enjoyable teaching films, and to 
recognize those producers who are 
raising the quality of films offered to 
schools. 

Presentation of the National Film 
Awards and National Filmstrip Awards 
takes place today (May 4th) at the 
Advertising Club in New York City. 

If you are not familiar with this 
year’s film winners, you may wish to 
arrange for screenings. When you do, 
ask for early bookings, giving alternate 
dates when you can. All 21 films are 
heavily booked. 7 


About the Information Films 


Beaver Valley—32 minutes, color. 
Beaver Valley and its medley of animal 
life: the beaver, great provider and 
family man; fun-loving otters; the 
coyote and other inhabitants of the 








Scene from Young America’s Citizen Makes 
a Decision. Problems of democracy topic. 


woodlands. Produced with the coopera- 
tion of the Montana Fish and Game 
Department and the Minnesota Division 
of Game and Fish. Production super- 
vision: Ben Sharpsteen. Director: James 
Algar. Script writers: Larry Watkins 
and Ted Sears. Editor: Norman Palmer. 


Cameraman: Alfred G. Millote. Addi- 
tional photography: Karl Maslowski 
and Murl Deusing. Original music: 


Paul Smith. Produced and distributed 
by Walt Disney Productions, 2400 West 
Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif. Rentals 
from regional distributors, including 
Association Films and Ideal Pictures 
Corp. 

Birth of a Florida Key—14 min- 
utes, color or b&w. A study of the 
Florida Keys, emphasizing relationships 
between organisms and their environ- 
ment. Produced by D. P. M. Produc- 
tions, Inc. Producer and editor: Mau- 
rice T. Groen. Script: Dorothy P. 
Maulsby. Directed and photographed 
by Henry Briggs and William Parsons. 
Distributed by Films of the Nations, 
Inc., 62 West 45th St., New York 36. 

Citizen Makes a Decision—20 min- 
utes, color or b&w. The necessity of 
making intelligent judgments in a de- 
mocracy. Portrayed through the story of 
one citizen’s recognition of a problem, 
his gathering of information and arrival 
at a decision. Produced by The Centron 
Corp. Producer: Arthur H. Wolf. Di- 
rector: Harold Harvey. Script: Arthur 
H. Wolf and Margaret Travis. Editor: 





United Fruit’s film Honduras shows his- 
tory, geography, culture of the republic. 


Story of earth’s formation is told in 
In the Beginning, a Socony-Vacuum film. 


Reasons for conservation is theme of To 
Conserve Our Heritage, Minn. Moline. 








Major Religions of the World, title and 
topic of Encyclopaedia Britannica film. 





Charles Lacey. Cameraman: Norman 
Stewe. Distributed by Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 
Freedom to Learn—27% minutes, col- 
or or b&w. Modern schools preparing 
our children to assume responsibilities 
as good citizens, and the necessity for 
well-educated citizens to preserve 
American heritage and ideals. Produced 
by Agrafilms, Inc. Producer: J. P. 
Nicholson. Director: Irving Rusinow. 
Script writer: Jarvis Couillard. Editor: 
Wilkes Straley. Cameraman: Pinckney 
Ridgell. Original music: George Klein- 
singer. NEA Affiliated State Education 





How plants grow is shown in Wonders of 


Plant Growth, a Churchill-Wexler film. 


Distributed by the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine—19 
minutes, color. Normal behavior of chil- 
dren from ages six to nine; stresses each 
age level and the importance of positive 
parent-child relationships. One of the 
Ages and Stages series. Produced by 
Crawley Films, Ltd., for the Canadian 
Department of Health and Welfare. 
Producer and director: Judith Crawley. 
Script writer: Polly MacKay-Smith. 
Editor: Wanda Nowakowska. Camera- 
man: Stanley Brede. Artist: Ken Gay. 
Original music: William McCauley. 





Organisms, environment, topic of Birth 
of a Florida Key, Films of the Nations. 





Sound recording: Tony Betts. Technical 
advisors: Dr. C. A. Roberts and N. 
Dreskin, BSC. Distributed in the Unit- 
ed States by the Text-Film Dept., Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36. 

Kumak: The Sleepy Hunter—13 min- 
utes, color. An old Eskimo folk tale 
told with puppets; costumes, gear and 
shelter in authentic detail. Produced by 
DunClaren Productions. Producers and 
script writers: Alma Duncan and Aud- 
rey McLaren shared production re- 
sponsibilities. Alma Duncan served as 
director, editor and animator; Audrey 
McLaren as cameraman. Narration: 


Associations distribute prints on loan. 












here’s why you get 


LONGER RECORDING TIME 


plus 
LONGER 







“TAPE LIFE 


with LR audiotape on Mylar* polyester film 














ow You can get the extra length that many tape recording 
N applications require, without any sacrifice in strength or 
durability. For the new Type LR Audiotape, made on 1-mil 
“Mylar,” actually has greater strength than even the conven- 
tional plastic base tape of 50% greater thickness. 


This Longer Recording Audiotape is now available in 900, 
1800 and 3600-ft. reels. Test it — compare it with any other tape 
on the market. In performance and durability, it speaks for itself! 

*Du Pont Trude Mark 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 







TESTS AT 75°F, 90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Yield Strength Breaking Strength 
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Tape on thinner : 
plastic base 

The above test data, taken under conditions of summer 
humidity, show the marked superiority of LR Audiotape. 
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Cultures of man are explored in Man and 
His Culture, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Moira Dunbar. Original music; Dr. 
Fredrick Karam. Distributed in the 
U.S. by Film Images, Inc., 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 22. 

The Living City—25 minutes, b&w. 
The necessity for urban redevelop- 
ment in American cities; stresses impor- 
tance of making best possible use of 
available land and facilities. Producer, 
director and script writer: John Barnes. 
Editors: James Dricker and John Barnes. 
Cameramen: M. C. Linco and John 
Barnes. Art direotor: William Peltz. 
Collaborator: Miles L. Colean. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. Produced and dis- 


Life of the modern farmer is revealed in 
American Farmer, film of Ford Motor Co. 


tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, III. 

Major Religions of the World (De- 
velopment and Rituals)—20 minutes, 
color or b&w. Objective survey of 
origins, rituals and symbols of the major 
religions including Hinduism, Buddh- 
ism, Judaism, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism; aiming toward appreciation 
for and tolerance of religious faiths. 


Q.: | need information on student tours and 
general travel. What sources do you recom- 
mend? 

A.: See page 38-T, Free Materials Coupon, 
section entitled “Travel.” Also, see March 2 
Scholastic Teacher, p. 41-T. 


Child-parent relations is topic of From 
Sociable Six to Noisy Nine, McGraw-Hill. 


Producer, director and script writer: 
Warren Everote. Editor: James Dricker. 
Cameraman: Andrew Costikyan. Art 
Director: William Peltz. Produced and 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 

Man and His Culture—15 minutes, 
b&w. An examination of world’s many 
different cultures; reasons for the dit- 
ferences, things cultures have in com- 
mon and ways in which cultures are 
transmitted from one generation to an- 
other; presented as an imaginative 
“report from outer space.” Producer, 
director and script writer: Hal Kopel. 
Editor: James Dricker. Cameraman: 











THE FILMS YOU NEED 
are produced by 


CORONET! 


From Aztec life to Ohm’s Law, the films you need 
are produced by Coronet! Today, Coronet offers you more 


than 600 superior motion pictures... each one 

designed to fit your curriculum objectives... make study 
more interesting . . . stimulate purposeful learning 

... increase retention of useful knowledge . . . and guide 
your pupils toward a better understanding of the 

world around them. These newest and finest additions 

to the world’s largest catalogue of instructional 

films—in full color or black-and-white—are now ready 


for your inspection and purchase: 


Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: Introduction 
Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: The Brasses 
Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: The Percussions 
Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: The Woodwinds 
Instruments of the Orchestra: The Strings 

The Aztecs * The Making of the River 

Ohm's Law * Clothes and You: Line and Proportion 
Public Speaking: Movement and Gesture 


For complete information on how you may obtain Coronet films for use in your classes, write 


for your free 1955-1956 catalogue of Coronet films . 


. . describing more than 600 of the newest 


and finest in educational films. If you haven't received your free copy, simply request it from: 


CORONET FILMS 


Dept 


ST-555 


Coronet Building 


Chicago 1}, Illinois 











Urban redevelopment is the topic of The 
living City, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Andrew Costikyan. Art Director: Wil- 
liam Peltz. Produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

Wonders of Plant Growth—10 min- 
utes, color or b&w. A girl and her 
younger brother grow plants from 
bean and squash seeds, a geranium 
stem, a sweet potato root; growth is 
shown in time lapse photography. Di- 
rector, script writer and editor: R. B. 
Churchill. Cameraman: Sy Wexler. 
Produced and distributed by Churchill- 
Wexler Film Productions, 801 North 
Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 

World Without End—45 minutes, 


A musical journey from Mexico to Canada 
is theme of Highway By the Sea, Ford. 


b&w. The work of UNESCO, FOA, 
WHO and UNICEF in Mexico and 
Thailand; shows how talents of persons 
from many countries pool knowledge. 
Produced for UNESCO. Producer: Basil 
Wright. Directors: Paul Rotha in Mex- 
ico, Basil Wright in Thailand. Script 
writer: Rex Warner. Edited by Paul 
Rotha and Basil Wright. Cameramen: 
Jose Carlos Carbajal in Mexico, Adrian 
Jeakins in Thailand. Original music: 
Elizabeth Lutyens. Associate editor: 
Monica Kimick. Spoken by Michael 
Gough. Recorded by Ken Cameron. 
Distributed by Brandon Films, 200 
West 57th St., New York 19. 


Atom submarine progress report is given 
in Atom Goes to Sea, General Electric. 


About the Sponsored Films 
Accounting: The Language of Busi- 

ness—20 minutes, b&w. A C.P.A. gives 
a high school senior examples of ex- 
periences in auditing, systems and in- 
ternal control, tax work; shows variety 
of the Certified Public Accountant’s ac- 
tivities and the satisfactions of such a 
career. Produced by Wilding Picture 
Productions for the American Institute 
of Accountants. Director: Orlando Lip- 
pert. Script: public relations depart- 
ment of the Institute under Charles 
Noyes. Script writer: Dun Roman. Edi- 
tor: Glen McGowan. Cameraman: 

(Continued on page 37-T) 
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ye ...@ new teaching vision! 


Now, United World Films brings you 36 Exciting 
Educational Adventures in CAPTIONED FILMSTRIPS 
based on the world-famous film series... 


“THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES” 


(Produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates) 


All 36 filmstrips are completely curriculum-integrated with 
Geography and Social Science texts. Each strip contains 
approximately 50 frames (35 mm. black and white). 


FREE TEACHING GUIDE supplied with each filmstrip. 
FREE BOOK BOX CONTAINER supplied when 7 or more 
filmstrips are purchased at one time. 


Filmstrips are $4.00 each . . . order the entire series 
of 36 for only $125 ... save $19! 
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Amahl and the Night Visitors, by Menotti, is one of many 
productions NBC has shown on its Opera-in-English Theatre. 


Are You a TV Snob¢ 


Many teachers are—but what we don’t realize is 


13-T 
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Scene from CBS’s weekly program Adventure which won the 
George Foster Peabody Award as best educational TV show. 


that a “high rating” show can be for the highbrow 


Television is almost, but not quite, 
a nasty word in the minds of some 
educators. Many resent its “intrusion” 
into classroom discussions, and they 
bemoan the time it “steals” from 
youngsters’ evening studies. 

“How good can popular TV pro- 
grams be if they appeal to millions and 
millions of people?” many teachers ask. 

One network broadcaster, Edward 
Stanley, NBC’s Manager of Public 
Service Programs, replied to such 
charges at the Second Chicago Area 
Educational Conference, and in turn, 
made some charges of his own. Here, 
in part, is what he had to say. 


ELEVISION, and its corollary, radio, 
have made available to the great 
mass of people “treasures of the spirit,” 
the world of the intellect, and if you 
will permit me, pleasures which once 


By EDWARD STANLEY 


were available only to men of great 


wealth. But oddly enough, though we 
talk much of democracy and _ believe 


so deeply in Education with a big E, 
I think TV’s offering of cultural treas- 
ures is actually resented by some “in- 
tellectuals,” the definitive word being 
snob. I am not saying that we should 
not have critics. We must have them. 
But there is nothing about television 
as a medium that debases inherently. 
Toscanini on television is Toscanini, 
just as vibrant, and closer than most of 
us will ever see him. 

You might like to examine with me 
briefly what we at NBC have done. | 
don't mean to suggest that other net- 
works, and local stations as well, are 
not doing many fine things. They are, 
of course. But NBC is the network I 
know best and from which I can most 
readily draw illustrations. 


We range pretty widely through the 
cultural spectrum, and I can promise 
you that a revolution, if that’s the word, 
is under way. 

For instance, when we_ broadcast 
Mary Martin in Peter Pan, more than 
65,000,000 people saw it. Prime eve- 
ning time. Now, I’m not altogether 
certain just where one should rank 
Peter Pan in the intellectual scale, but 
it certainly belongs there. I think that 
program, two hours long, must have 
been an exciting experience for many 
millions of Americans. It demonstrated 
beyond argument that it is possible to 
attract most of America to something 
spectacularly fine. 

We are tremendously proud of some- 
thing else we are doing at NBC. That 
is the Opera-in-English Theatre. These 
operas are fairly evenly proportioned 

(Continued on page 15-T) 
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Wide Screen Movies 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


An inexpensive attachment that fits both camera and projector 
gives you modified Cinemascope for either home or school use 


HEN the frantic Hollywood hub- 

bub which someone called “third 
dementia” died away, the American 
public was left staring at, into, and 
across a variety of super screens that 
did everything except pay the viewers 
travel expenses to the event being 
shown. Today, however, these wide- 
screen processes are no longer novel. In 
fact, “third dementia” effects are now 
within reach of every amateur movie 
maker. 

These wide pictures are not made 
with ordinary “wide-angle” lenses. They 
are made with cylindrical lens systems 
which squeeze an extra-wide field of 
view into the normal frame-width of 
regular size film. 

Maybe you have used a simple semi- 
cylindrical lens built into a mechanical 
pencil for looking up telephone num- 
bers. If you have, you probably noticed 
how the vertical parts of letters were 
made to appear shorter, thicker, and 
blacker as the lens squeezed them from 
top to bottom. 

Cinemascope pictures are squeezed 
from side to side. In showing films 
made this way, a similar lens system 
on the projector “unsqueezes” the pic- 
ture so that people and things shown 
on the screen are seen in their normal 
proportions. The technical term for dis- 
tortion in photographs that are in- 
tended to look normal when viewed 
from a raking angle or in a curved mir- 
ror is anamorphosis. 

Anamorphic lens systems have been 
available for 16mm cameras, but their 
high price and other disadvantages 
have prevented them from being used 
extensively. Now, however, a Dutch ex- 
pert in optics, Dr. Albert Bouwers, has 
developed an anamorphic attachment 
using mirrors which can be slipped 
over the regular lens of your camera. 
“Vistascope,” as the attachment is 
called, enables you to take wide-field 
pictures. And after your film is proc- 
essed you place the attachment on your 





William J. Temple, of the Speech 
Department of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, is a contributing editor to Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 


projector to show the film. In the size 
for 8mm cameras, the price is $75; for 
16mm cameras, $125. 

The results obtained with Vistascope 
are said to be better than those of any 
35mm anamorphic system now in use. 
When you view a film made with a 
Vistascope attachment you will be 
pleased with even illumination, good 
definition across the entire screen, and 
no speeding up or slowing down of mo- 
tion when someone in the picture 
moves from one edge of the screen to 
the other. 

You do not need a curved screen to 
show the pictures you make with Vista- 
scope. However, the projected picture 
is twice as wide as it is high, instead 
of having the conventional height-to- 
width ratio of three to four. This means 
you may have to move your projector 
a bit closer to the screen, sacrificing a 
little of the height in order to accom- 
modate the extra width. 

Vistascope sounds like a fine thing 
for the travel pictures you may be tak- 
ing this summer, or for your school 
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movie making. The wide pictures will 
give you “more sweep” in your scenic 
shots. It will also allow you to get more 
than one person in your close-ups. You 
will not have to pan to include every- 
one in a group picture, a technique 
that often blurs so many faces that you 
wish you hadn't tried it. 

With Vistascope you can also in- 
crease the feeling of depth in a view of 
a distant scene by including a person 
in the picture close to the camera but 
off to the side. The wide aspect will 
keep the nearby person or object from 
obscuring the view. The feeling of 
audience participation is also said to 
be increased in Vistascope pictures 
taken from a moving car, train, or boat. 
The classic example of such audience 
participation is best demonstrated in 
the famous Cinerama rollercoaster and 
airplane sequences. 

When you plan your audio-visual 
program for next year you might look 
into Vistascope’s offerings. But unless 
you've got the stomach for it, we sug- 
gest you stay away from rollercoasters.¢ 
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ARE YOU A TV SNOB? 





Continued from page 13-T 


between contemporary operas (most of 
them written on commission from 
NBC) and operas from the historic rep- 
ertory. The next opera, on May 15, will 
be Menotti’s Saint of Bleecker Street. 

I grew up in Central Nebraska 
where we didn’t have opera. But we 
have it now—in English—and far more 
interesting to me than any I have 





Award-Winning Programs 


Institute for Education by Radio- 
Television first place TV awards, an- 
nounced April 15 at Columbus, Ohio: 

On CBS—Adventure, The Search; 
NBC—Frontiers of Faith, Watch Mr. 
Wizard; Canada’s CBC—Press Confer- 
ence, Let’s Take a Look; Ohio Televi- 
sion Network—Prescription for Living; 
Special award to Disneyland (ABC). 

On Radio: CBC—Summer Fallow, 
Stage 55, What's in Your Mind. Sounds 
Fun; CBS—The World Today; NBC— 
Columbia Univ. Bi-Centennial Dramas. 





found in opera houses. They are cre- 
ating an exciting new art form, for the 
crystal eye of the camera demands gen- 
uine acting, not posturing; the creak- 
ing clumsiness of the operatic stage is 
lost. 

We do not receive a great deal of 
mail, 400 or 500 letters in response to 
some programs. But they are from a 
pretty high cut of the population. And 
the audience is not the greatest in num- 
bers—say two to three million. Imagine 
that, an audience of two to three mil- 
lion—and I expect it will soon grow to 
five million—watching opera. 


On a Poet Kick 


Let me mention some of the other 
programs. Did you see Maurice Evans 
in Richard II? Or Mr. Evans and Judith 
Anderson in Macbeth? Hallmark Greet- 
ing Cards did this, and made the 
Richard UI film available to high 
schools. Did you see our first visit to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art? Have 
you ever sat in on our conversations 
with The Wise Elders? What teachers 
wouldn't like to have Robert Frost, 
Carl Sandburg, Osbert Sitwell, and 
John Hall Wheelock talk to the class 
for half an hour? We've been on quite a 
poet kick at NBC. Between the radio 
network and the television, I doubt if 
there is a poet, major or minor, who 
has not read his own work, or been 
read, over NBC in the last two years. 
I suppose you could call this educa- 
tional. 

In closing, I should like to quote a 
paragraph from a _ trenchant critic, 
Marya Mannes, of The Reporter maga- 
zine: 


“The few will say, ‘I would rather 
listen to good talk, or go to a concert 
or a play,’ [than watch television] but 
how many Americans can do_ this? 
Where would a woman in the valleys 
of Oregon see ballet? Or a man in the 
Ozarks hear Lily Pons? In what theatre 
in South Dakota would you see a play 
as good as Patterns? These are ques- 
tions that should be put to all who say 
with pride, ‘I never look at the thing,’ 
or who dismiss TV as the lowest form 
of expression. They are in danger of 
removing themselves from the common 
stream, which, if they joined it, might 
become less common.” * 
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EXCELLENT POSITION OPEN 


For Man to Represent Established 
School Publishing Company. This 
position to be filled in summer, 
1955. Open to qualified person. 
Moving expenses to Midwest loca- 
tion will be paid. Involves super- 
vision of sales representatives in 
several states. 

Experience in business education, 
supervision or administration of 
schools desirable. Age 30-45. Write 
full information to Box 229 Grand 
Central Station, New York City. 














EXCITING! NEW! LOW COST! 


AUDIO VISUAL METHOD 
SUKaNe announces NINETY 
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WITH TEACHER CONTROLLED CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES BUILT RIGHT INTO THE SOUND 


These ninety new sound filmstrips (filmstrips 
with records) are dynamic teaching tools. It 
is heart warming to watch a teacher using 
one of them to bring new life and eager 
interest to every student in the room 


Grade Levels: Kindergarten to Junior High 
School. 


Classroom validity is their secret. Every word 
of lesson information has been classroom 
tested. Every student participation activity 
grew out of actual classroom use. They work! 


Subjects: Stories, History, Geography, Biolo- 
gy, Social Sciences, Mathematics and Gen- 
eral Science. 


PRICED TO ALLOW YOU TO HAVE THEM ON HAND TO USE... 


WHEN YOU NEED THE 





Ask Your Audio Visual Supplier 
For a Demonstration or Write 


DEPT. ST 55 DUKANE CORP., ST. CHARLES. ILL. 
1 am interested in knowing about the DuKane 
Student Participation Films on the subject(s) of 





Grade levels) 
Name 
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A PRINCIPAL LOOKS AT 


Cocial 
tudiec Teaching 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 








Many teachers suffer from “oral quizitis’—a kind of “20 
Questions” which tests a student’s memory, but ends there 


In the December issue of Scholastic 
feacher, Dr. Spalding wrote “A Prin- 
cipal Looks at English Teaching.” This 
month he turns to the field of social 
studies and asks nine questions that 
embarrass many social studies 


Ed. 


might 
teachers. 


EVERAL years ago I asked the pupils 

in an American history class to tell 
me what they thought the school was 
doing to make them better citizens. “We 
have a chance to serve the school by 
being on the student council,” one said. 
“Our honor study halls teach us to be 
responsible,” said another. A third com- 
mented, “Athletics teach us to play fair 
and to be good losers.” I had written 
eight or ten responses on the blackboard 
before I realized that not once had 
anyone mentioned the work of the so- 
cial studies classes. So I asked, “What 
about the work of this course?” Re- 
luctantly they conceded that what they 
were learning in American history 
might contribute to their success as 
citizens. 

The superficiality of youth? Perhaps; 
but I think the youngsters made a 
point. It is this. Good citizenship re- 
quires knowledge, and that we have 
given our pupils in abundance although 
the relation between what we have 
taught them and what they must do as 
citizens has sometimes been remote. 
Good citizenship also requires the will 
to act and the habit of acting to serve 
the general welfare. Yet in most schools 
the opportunity to act as energetic, 
creative citizens and to serve the gen- 
eral welfare of the school and com- 
munity has been strictly incidental to 
the program of instruction, or an en- 
tirely extra-curricular activity. 

With these observations as a point 

Howard G. Spalding, Principal of 
A. B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 


Teacher. 


of departure, let’s consider a few tests 
of the quality of your social studies 
instruction and make a few observations 
about the work. These observations are 
based on experience in six good high 
schools during the past 30 years. 


Do yeu emphasize understanding of 
principles, movements and relationships 
rather than knowledge of facts? Re- 
search in the field of the retention of 
learning shows that isolated facts are 
soon forgotten, but that generalized 
understandings of principles and rela- 
tionships persist. Attitudes last long 
after the experiences from which they 
were derived have been forgotten. Yet 
the emphasis in social studies teaching 
is all too often upon the teaching and 
testing of facts to the exclusion of near- 
ly everything else. 

The objective test, which is easy to 
make badly, and which is at best a 
projection of the teacher, not the stu- 
dent, has contributed to the often sense- 
less memorization of facts. Facts are, 
of course, important, but chiefly as the 
data from which important conclusions 
are derived. And this leads to the sec- 
ond test. 

Do you require your pupils to sup- 
port their opinions with valid evidence? 
Last week there came to my desk a 
letter from the supervisor of science in 
one of our eastern states. He referred 
to the social studies as “hot air courses,” 
a not uncommon evaluation. It is easy 
to allow your pupils to say, “I think . . .” 
without requiring them to support their 
opinions with sound evidence. If you 
fall into this habit you will soon find 
that your course is regarded as a “hot 
air course.” If you resist the tendency 
you can give your pupils some of the 
best training in rigorous thinking they 
will ever receive. 

Do you require your pupils to make 
extensive use of the library in doing 
research and teach them to work skill- 
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These students read and recite the facts 
but how well can they interpret them? 


fully? In the social studies field more 
than in most, the ability to read rapid- 
ly and well, take notes, outline, read 
maps and charts, write clearly and con- 
cisely, speak effectively and to discuss 
thoughtfully are essential to success. 
Yet all too often teachers assume that 
pupils have command of abilities they 
do not possess. Time spent in teaching 
these skills will be repaid in the quality 
of the work your pupils will be able 
to do. 


Do you have a reference shelf in the 
library? Do you change the material 
on that shelf constantly as you move 
from unit to unit? Are you sure that 
your pupils know how to use the card 
catalog, the Readers’ Guide and other 
reference tools? Have you taught them 
a plan of procedure in working on a 
problem? Have you shown them ade- 
quately how to take notes, to outline, to 
organize their material? Have you given 
them a model form for preparing a re- 
port? Have you taught them the dif- 
ferences between legitimate summariza- 
tion and plagiarism? Especially for 
pupils who will continue their educa- 
tion after high school, these are abilities 
of primary importance which you can- 
not afford to neglect. 


Do you use a variety of good 
methods? Looking back over the several 
hundred social studies classes I have 
observed, one impression stands out 
more clearly than any other. It is that 
the occupational disease of social 
studies teachers is “oral quizitis.” All 
too often I have seen a succession of 
rapid fire questions, frequently 80 or 
more in a 40-minute period, iollowed 
by one word or at most one or two 
sentence responses about the work as- 
signed the day before. While oral test- 
ing has an occasional place in teaching 
the social studies there are more ef- 
ficient methods for giving a pupil un 

(Continued on page 26-T) 
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¢ the French Gee Us 


Their picture of us is a hazy one, yet despite the haze the 


French know more about us than we know about them. 


N American vis- 
iting a French 
school’s English 
class at once real- 
izes that teaching 
English as a for- 
eign language is 
like trying to ex- 
plain the nature of 
Dr. Jekyll without 
saying something 
about Mr. Hyde. 
For English is a 
language also suf- 
fering from a 
schizoid complex. 
On the one hand 
is British English, and on the other, 
American English. And coupled with 
them are two cultures gulfs apart. 
Which language and which culture 
are taught in French schools? And why 
may one be favored over the other? 
The French teacher’s attitude toward 
the particular breed of English he 
teaches and the culture he favors will 
be conditioned by (1) whether he 
was educated in a British or American 
university, and (2) a desire to present 
to his classes the cultures of both Eng- 
land and the United States. 





Harold M. Long, one of our contrib- 
uting editors, is in Europe on a Ford 
Fellowship and is visiting schools. A 
recent letter of his, reporting what 
French high school students study 
about American life and manners, will 
leave you with this question: Are we 
doing as well in introducing European 
culture to American students? 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Few teachers are likely to compro- 
mise the idiom, pronunciation and 
spelling (“honor” or “honour’) they 
were taught. On the other hand, many 
are anxious to teach aspects of both 
British and American civilizations, and 
they attempt to divide their time ac- 
cordingly. This was true in the College 
de Pontarlier (to us a high school) 
which I recently visited. In the junior 
year class I attended, the year’s work 
was divided between a study of British 
and American civilizations, one semes- 
ter to each. I was interested in the 
textbook used in the American Civiliza- 
tion course, Les Etats-Unis Civilization 
by Carpentier-Fialys and Lamar. This 
12-chapter book is an anthology of 
American journalism, poetry, prose, his- 
tory and songs, and is an attempt to 
give French students a “feeling” for 
what the United States is like. 

Chapter one, entitled “The States,” 
opens with “The Land and the People,” 
an article from a 1940 issue of Fortune. 
The reader also finds Sandburg’s “Chi- 
cago,” Amy Lowell’s “St. Louis, June,” 
extracts from Wolfe’s The Web and the 
Rock, and Mitchell’s Gone with the 
Wind. 

Historical accounts, old (Fiske, Bou- 
cher, Lowell) and new (Nevins and 
Commager), are given in chapter two, 
entitled “European Seeds Take Root 
and Grow.” French students get tastes 
of autobiography (Franklin), folklore 
(Irving), and early America as reflected 
in| Mary Rowlandson’s “An _ Indian 
Assault.” The Rowlandson selection may 
have been the basis for questions some 
students asked me about the prevalence 


of hostile Indians in the U. S. today. 
But perhaps the curiosity lies deeper, 
for cowboys and Indians (with cos- 
tumes) is a favorite game for small 
French boys, especially at pre-Lenten 
carnival time. 

Chapter three, “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” is made up of selections from 
fiction (Roberts’ Oliver Wiswell), his- 
tory (Preston’s Revolution 1776), po- 
etry (“Paul Revere’s Ride”), and essays 
(Emerson, Thoreau, de Crevecoeur) 
as well as the text of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Several selections from literature 
make up the fourth chapter called “The 
Romance of America.” Melville, Mark 
Twain, London, Ferber, and Poe are 
represented here. And the order in 
which they appear is topical, not chron- 
ological. 

The Civil War is dealt with in chap- 
ter five. Passages range from Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to Bromfield’s Wild Is the 
River; from Tourgee’s A Fool's Errand 
to Benet’s John Brown’s Body and 
Faulkner’s The Unvanquished. Words 
and music of John Brown’s Body and 
Dixie conclude this section. 

French students using this book read 
about America’s economic growth in 
chapter six, entitled “Everything Gets 
Big.” Samplings offered here include 
Garet Garrett in Civilization in U.S.A.; 
Andy Adam’s Log of a Cowboy; Benet’s 
The American Millionaire; Sinclair’s 
The Jungle; Rockefeller’s Reminiscences; 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, 
and The Epic of the Railroad by Dodge. 

Chapter seven, “The Ford Era,” offers 
a hearty diet. Selections included are 














book of gardening Mf 


techniques for young ._ 
gardeners and their 
instructors! rs 

GUIDE TO @* 
GARDENING a 


WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 


By RICHARD R. KINNEY 


Simply written, with marvelous 
drawings and diagrams to follow 
—this is the first book written 
expressly for use by Junior Gar- 
den Club workers, school garden 
teachers, 4-H clubs, Scouts, com- 
munity gardeniag projects, and 
parents and their children. Here 
is full information on flowers and 
vegetables, planning a garden, 
spading, planting, fertilizing, con- 
servation, flower arranging, flow- 
er show practice—everything the 
young gardener needs to know. 
And each chapter has a section 
to guide nature group advisors. 
By the Editor of Nature Garden 
Guide and Director of the School 
Garden Association of New York 
City. $3.25 at all bookstores or 


PRENTICE-HALL * New York 11 











Good STEER 


from a 
driving 
STAR 


ENERAL Morors Test Driver 
JF tells “How to Pass Like a 
Pro” in GM’s “Scholastic” 
advertisement this month. 
It’s the latest in GM’s series of 
messages aimed at making 
youngsters safety-conscious 
behind the wheel. 


You can have reprints for stu- 
dents without cost or obligation, 
by writing: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 


Detroit 2, Michigan 
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taken from Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt; 
Thorne Smith’s Advertising; Lirklater’s 
description of “A Presidential Election” 
(from Juan in America); and Dos Pas- 
sos’ U.S. A. 

Under the title of “Religion,” chap- 
ter eight contains “Tom Sawyer at 
Church” and an Englishman’s account 
of “Religious Materialism” (from D. W. 
Brogan’s The American Problem). Two 
readings about Noah’s ark from Con- 
nolly’s play Green Pastures must be 
tough going for students and teachers 
not acquainied with Negro dialect. 
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This chapter concludes with the words 
and music of three Negro spirituals, 
“Steal Away,” “Heab’n, Heab’n,” and 
“Go Down, Death.” 

Humor, satire and college lecture 
make up the ninth chapter, “Educa- 
tion.” The readers again meet Sinclair 
Lewis, this time in Arrowsmith, and are 
' introduced to Saroyan through Human 
| Comedy, and to Thurber in The Thur- 
ber Carnival. They learn the purposes 
of a college education as they read 
passages from Woodrow Wilson and 
| William James. 
| “Art and Literature,” chapter ten, in- 
| cludes MacLeish (“Ars Poetica”), Ser- 
| geant on Jazz Hot and Hybrid, Waldo 
| Frank on “Charlie Chaplin,” from Our 
| America, and three songs of Stephen 
Foster. 

Among the “Nationai Problems” pre- 
sented in the eleventh chapter, W. E. 
B. DuBois on “Negro Sensitiveness,” 
|F. C. Howe on “The Alien,” and A. 
Maltz on “The Happiest Man on Earth” 
make up the total list. This is perhaps 
one of the weakest, and might have 
been one of the strongest, sections. 
| The final chapter, “Whither Ameri- 
ca?” deals largely with World War II. 
Hamilton Basso describes “Roosevelt’s 
Greatness,” and Ernie Pyle’s essay on 
D-Day, from G. I. Joe, and Schramm’s 
| Wilbur the Jeep offer variety. Carl L. 








Q.: Can you help me find information sources 
for summer schools and study tours? 

A.: See page 38-T, Free Materials Coupon, 
section headed “Summer Schools.” Also, see 
March 2 Scholastic Teacher, page 41-T. 








Becker on “Fascism or Democracy?” 
and Walter Lippmann on “What About 
Russia?” provide more substance, as 
does Dietz’s article on “Testing the 
Atomic Bomb.” The text of F. D. R.’s 
“Four Freedoms” address brings the 
anthology to a close, along with an 
excerpt from Walt Whitman. 

French schools introduce foreign lan- 
guages earlier than we do, for most 
students at about 11 or 12 years of age. 
and continue it for three, four, five, or 
six years. In the co-educational high 
school at Pontarlier, 10 to 15 per cent 
of its 500 students study English for at 
least three years. One second year class 
I observed was memorizing “Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.” In addition to 
reciting the lines, students were ex- 
pected to answer, as well as ask, ques- 
tions about the context and word mean- 
ing. Conversation between teacher and 
students was exclusively in English. 
Instruction and mastery were wonder- 
ful. 

There is much to applaud in what I 
heard and saw during my visit to the 
College de Pontarlier, particularly in 
the 12-chapter text. It is well balanced, 
has variety, perspective, and substance. 
But in reflection I wonder whether its 
picture of America is as complete as it 
might be, even without greater length. 

Our story of the Western epic of land 
settlement, the constant mobility of our 
population, and our entertainment world 
—these topics are not presented. Neither 
is there any treatment of American 
foreign policy before World War II, 





nor is there mention of French-Ameri- 
can heroes—Lafayette, Bartholdi, and 
others. But even if this material, and 
more, made up an American Civiliza- 
tion course for French high school stu- 
dents, the job of explaining America 
would not be improved much, for there 
is still the gigantic task of reaching a 
mass European audience. Yet, when we 
criticize the French for not telling our 
story “completely,” we should ask our- 
selves this question: Are we doing as 
well in introducing European culture to 
American students? ¢ 
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Prece Advisers 


They need understanding, are over-worked, long 


for sympathetic printers, and occasionally throw fits 


F you need more time to do your job 

as school press adviser; if you're 
without an “understanding” administra- 
tion; if you long for a printer who 
knows your problems; and if you're 
groping for a way to handle staff 
organization without throwing a fit at 
least once a day—then you're in the 
same boat with some 271 other ad- 
visers who answered a questionnaire 
we recently sent out with the help of 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

Back came results covering the 
whole field of school publications—all 
40,000 of them by one estimate. Here’s 
what we found. 

Handling the job is the biggest thorn 
in your life. Said a woe-begone adviser: 
“too much learning by trial and error.” 
One adviser for each publication is 
about par. Ali advisers say they put 
in overtime. 

Goals of publication work range far 
and wide—experience in writing and 
photography skills, in human relations, 
and meeting journalistic needs of the 
school. 

A surprising number of schools offer 
a course called “journalism” or _ its 
equivalent, but other schools treat jour- 
nalism as a ragged step-child. 

The average cost of a high school 
newspaper is $1,300; yearbook, $3,250; 
elementary school publication, $100. 
Staffs range from 15 to 110. Average 
is 25 to 30. A total of more than a 
million young people work in the school 
press field—a 65 million dollar industry. 

You may assume a conservative 500 
readers for every school newspaper, and 
a combined audience of nine million. 
That’s a fair-sized public even by Holly- 
wood standards. If you and your stu- 
dents don’t realize it, you too ‘are in 
the mass communications business. 

Most schools publish a yearbook and 
newspaper. In addition several turn out 
still other publications: magazines, di- 


Stanley Solomon, English and jour- 
nalism teacher at Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y.), is a contributing 
editor to Scholastic Teacher. 





By STANLEY SOLOMON 


rectories, handbooks, special sections in 
local newspapers, foreign language and 
science journals, “reports” to the com- 
munity, and staff newsletters. 

Advisers cope with rising costs by 
hiking ad and subscription rates. (The 
survey shows that ad rates range from 
80 cents to $1.50 a column inch.) Also 
they reduce paper size, switch from 
more costly coated stock to newsprint, 
tap outside sources of revenue (sell 
programs, left-over pictures, school 
book covers, hold dances, charge stu- 
dents with special “assessments” ). 

Staffs lick ad troubles by hard selling 
instead of the “Wouldn't you like to 
buy an ad?” approach. Other selling 
techniques: give ten per cent commis- 
sion on every ad sold; sell by phone 
and follow up with letters. Why not 
try a special “Teen Shopping Guide” 
in your paper? Offer cash awards to 
your salesmen. Organize a staff com- 
mittee to call on reluctant advertisers. 

Most popular journalism texts are 
Spears and Lawshe’s High School 


Journalism; Mulligan’s Experiences in 


Journalism; McGuire and Spong’s Jour- 
nalism and the Student Publication; 
Otto and Finney’s Headlines and By- 
Lines; Wrinn’s Elements of Journalism; 
Otto and Marye’s Journalism for High 
Schools; and Campbell and Wolseley’s 
Exploring Journalism. 

Most popular text-workbooks: Ag- 
new’s Today's Journalism for Today's 
Schools; English and Hach’s Scholastic 
Journalism; Husted’s High School Jour- 
nalism Workbook. Several advisers use 
special publications like Dale’s How To 
Read a Newspaper; Medlin’s School 
Yearbook Editing and Management; 
and Editing the Yearbook (Benson 
Printing Co.). 

The press magazines—Quill and 
Scroll, Scholastic Editor, and School 
Press Review—are widely used. Some 
advisers use these magazines in the 
classroom for “guidance.” Others re- 
quire regular student assignments based 
on articles in the magazines. Advisers 
display and save these magazines the 
following ways: Articles are clipped 

(Continued on page 34-T) 





Student journalists learn technical skills which they may use in professional life. 








MILITARY SERVICE 

With high school graduation only a 
few weeks away, most senior class boys 
—and some girls—are flirting with the 
idea of spending some time in the 
armed forces. Chances are that many 
of them will be coming to you for infor- 
mation and advice. If you’ve never 
been called on to do counseling in this 
field, you should find the following 
question outline, and publications listed 
in the chart below, useful for helping 
your students dig up a few facts: 

Service Options — draft, enlistment, 
ROTC, National Guard, Reserve units: 
What is the term of active duty? How 
soon can you expect active duty assign- 
ment? What opportunity will you have 
to select your service specialty? What 
will your reserve obligations be? What 
are the special physical and mental 
qualifications? 


Useful Tools and Methods 


Pay, Promotion, Other Benefits: What 
is the present basic pay for the several 
ranks? What are the requirements for 
promotion—educational, specialty train- 
ing, time in grade, others? What are 
special pay areas—flight pay, submarine 
service, others? What benefits do you 
get in the way of housing, food, insur- 
ance, medical care? For yourself, for 
dependents? 

Educational and Training Opportuni- 
ties: How can you qualify for West 
Point, Annapolis, Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, Air Force Academy? What techni- 
cal school training may comprise part 
of your regular service program? How 
can you get vocational, high school, 
college level course credit through the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute at little 
cost to yourself? Are the educational 
benefits of the Korean War G. I. Bill 
available if you enter service now? 





Career vs. Temporary Duty: Does 
pay vary according to length of service 
within the same rank? How long before 
you are eligible for retirement? Does 
retirement pay vary according to length 
of service? Are there reenlistment 
bonuses from one “hitch” to another? 
What recreational, educational, and 
housing facilities exist for servicemen’s 
families? —ROLAND BARKER 


in addition to the publications listed 
below be sure to see “Mickey Makes a 
Flying Start,” a 16-page, four-color car- 
toon insert appearing in the. May 4 
issues of Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
and Practical English. This insert points 
out opportunities the Armed Services 
offer in education and specialized train- 
ing for life careers in the Services, and 
tells how this training can be used in 
later civilian life. 












































TITLE CcOsT DESCRIPTION COMMENTS SOURCE 
All Hands free magazine; 74 pp.; this issue devoted to Your Career, Your Obtain at any Navy 
(Bur. of Naval Person- well illus. Family, Your Future; of special interest for Recruiting Office 
nel Info. Bul.) over-all picture of Navy life 
You'll Go Places Faster free folder; 12 pp.; color gives good capsule picture of Air Force Obtain at any Air Force 
(USAF) illus.; text requirements and opportunities Recruiting Office 
Reserved for You free booklet; 36 pp.; at- especially good in description of training Obtain at any Army 
(U. S. Army) tractive illus. programs; emphasizes courses and terms of Recruiting Office 
technical training 
How to Visit Colleges 25¢ booklet; 22 pp.; recommends visit to college to aid in selec- Natl. Vocational Guidance 


(quant. prices) 


pocket size 
tions to ask on campus 


tion; highlights essential information; ques- 


Assn., Inc. 
1534 “O” St., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 











140 pp.; text; tabu- 

charts; bib., 

reference lists 
humanities 


surveys characteristics and econom. 
of professional workers in 14 fields; wealth 
of info. for prof. people in social sciences, 


Supt. of Documents 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


status 














Personnel Resources in 70¢ 
the Social Sciences and lations; 
Humanities 

All About You 50¢ 


(quant. prices) 


booklet; 40 pp.; illus.; 


text; attractive cover 


new SRA booklet in Jr. Life Adjustment 
series; cesigned to help teen-agers under- 
stond selves and others; uses incident ap- 
proach; jr. h. s. level best 


Science Research Associates 
57 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 











humorous approach to serious safety matters; 


Educators Mutual Ins. Co. 











Safety Posters free single sheet; cartoon 
and script attractive to children; stress hazards in and Lancaster, Pa. 
out of home; any age 
Conserving Our Children’s 15¢ Parts |, Il sep. book- written for non-medical reader; of potential Sonotone Corp. 
Hearing (Parts | and I!) lets, each 50-65 pp.; interest to any school admin. or teacher; Elmsford, N. Y. 
illus.; charts, text, free if requested personally at any Sono- 
bib. tone office 
College and Univ. Pro- 35¢ booklet; 90 pp.; illus; discusses needs and opportunity in special Supt. of Documents 
grams for Prep. of good text teaching; identifies programs in these areas Govt. Printing Office 
Teachers of Exception- in specific colleges and universities Washington 25, D. C. 
al Children 
School Library Standards, 20¢ booklet; 45 pp.; text for admin. and librarians; various standards Supt. of Documents 
i Govt. Printing Office 


1954 


and tables; some 


illus. 


and their significance; also identifies stand- 
ards by states, elem. and secondary 


Washington 25, D. C. 





aids please mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 38-T. ee = 
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IN AN ARMY TECHNICAL 


SCHOOL! 


Choose from over 100 courses — before enlistment! 


e Let your diploma be your guide to a good 
paying, highly skilled job. Prepare for that job 
now ... with fine technical schooling reserved 
for you, in the United States Army. 


YOUR TRAINING READY AND WAITING! 


You get the training you want from a list that 
includes such important fields as radio, pho- 
tography, electronics, engineering, mechanics, 
guided missiles, and many more. What’s more, 
you are enrolled in your Army class before you 
enlist—so that your training is waiting for you 
when you enter service. 


THE VALUE OF ARMY JOB TRAINING 


Army technical education is the finest in the 
world. It guarantees your future by giving you 


U.S. ARMY 


skill in a good job—new talents for a more 
successful career. 

So enter the Army the right way, with the 
right training of your choice. Find out how you 
can ““Reserve Your Own” at an Army technical 
school. 

For further details fill out the coupon below: 


ean eae ee ae ee 


$$ 20 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the Army booklet describing 
special opportunities for high school graduates. 

















Teaching Guide 


for this 


President's Health Program 
(p. 18) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


The health of Americans is good, as 
evidenced by the considerable increase 
in life expectancy since 1900, the erad- 
ication or reduction of diseases that 
were once killers, and the availability 
of medical personnel and services. But 
our health could be better. There is a 
need for more doctors, hospitals, and 
nurses. Although 60 per cent of the 
population is covered by some form of 
health insurance, only one-fourth of 
the famrilies earning less than $2,500 a 
year are protected. 

To help meet the problem, President 
Eisenhower has proposed a national 
health program under which private 
health insurance organizations would 
be insured against heavy losses by Fed- 
eral funds. This is intended to encour- 
age private health organizations to ex- 
pand their insurance in cases where 
there is prolonged illness, in rural areas, 
and among low income groups. In ad- 
dition, the program provides for build- 
ing more hospitals, grants to the states 
for the care of the aged and disabled, 
the training of nurses, and steps to im- 
prove mental care. 

Criticisms of the program which is 
now before Congress range from the 
charge that it is an entering wedge for 
“socialized medicine” to the allegation 
that the program is totally inadequate. 
It is defended by those who hold that 
it expands medical help while keeping 
that help in the hands of private enter- 
prise. 


A Lesson Plan 


Aim 


To help students understand the 
health problem in the United States 
and to acquaint them with the Presi- 
dent’s health insurance program and 
the arguments for and against it. 


Assignment 


1. Describe briefly the health status 
of Americans with reference to (a) 
span of life; (b) “killer-diseases”; (c) 
ratio of doctors and dentists to the pop- 
ulation. 

2. To what extent are private health 
insurance organizations meeting the 
medical needs of the population? 

3. The President’s health program is 
intended to expand existing medical 
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TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are your students ready for the Semester Review Test? The announce- 
ment of the Semester Review Test, which will be part of the May 11th 
issue of Senior Scholastic, is not likely to bring forth cheers from your 
students. Tests are an ordeal for most of us. The forthcoming Semester 
Review Test will not, we assure you, be’a strain on Scholastic readers. 

About half the test will be comprised of map interpretation questions, 
reading graphs and charts, understanding a cartoon, and definitions of terms 
widely used in the social sciences. Although all of the materials will be | 
selected from the pages of issues which have appeared since February 2nd, 
this part of the test is, in effect, an aptitude test. 

About half of the test will be given to the content of history which has 
unfolded on the domestic and world scene in recent months. We shall 
try to avoid the picayune and concentrate on developments about which 
responsible citizens should be informed. 

The test’s usefulness will be increased if it is gone over in class after 
students have had an opportunity to answer questions.—H.L.H. 








programs through “re-insurance.” Ex- 
plain what this means. 


Motivation 

When you have not seen a person 
for some time, it is polite to ask him 
“How are you?” But it would not be 
usual for your friend to answer in de- 
tail about his health. Why might a 
question about the health of the Ameri- 
can people invite a long reply? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence have we that prog- 
ress has been made in improving the 
health of Americans? 

2. Since progress has been made, 
why not let well enough alone? 

3. How many of your families are 
covered by some form of health insur- 
ance plan? (show of hands) What does 
a health insurance plan (Blue Cross, for 
example) include? 

4. Studies have shown that one-fifth 
of the nation’s families are in debt for 
hospital or medical bills. How does the 
President’s health insurance program 
plan to meet this situation? What are 
some of the arguments against this part 
of the program? 

5. If you were in Congress would 
you support the President’s program? 
Defend your vote. 


Summary 

Controversy over the best ways of 
meeting the health needs of the Amer- 
ican people has been a continuing prob- 
lem of American democracy for several 
decades, Why does it remain an import- 
ant problem? 


Things to Do 


1. Have students whose parents are 
members of health insurance plans in- 
terview their parents. They can report 
to the class on the coverage given by 
the plan and the family’s evaluation of 
the plan. 

2. The class can assemble as the 
House of Representatives and debate 
the President’s health re-insurance pro- 
gram. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (p. 9) 
World History, American History 
Aim 
To review the progress of NATO 
since 1949 and to evaluate its effective- 
ness as a force for peace in the continu- 
ing cold war. 


Assignment 

1. (a) What is NATO? (b) Explain 
briefly the relationship between NATO 
and the Western European Union 
(WED). 

2. Describe the role played by the 
United States in the development of 
NATO. 

3. NATO is an_ effective shield 
against Soviet invasion of Western Eu- 
rope. Do you agree? Support your an- 
swer. 


Discussion Questions 

1. In a sense, NATO was founded 
by the U.S.S.R. How can we possibly 
place such an interpretation on the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 
2. If you were in Congress would 


- 
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you have supported the appropriations 
for economic and military aid to NATO 
countries? Defend your vote. 

3. Why is the addition of West Ger- 
many to NATO regarded as so import- 
ant? 

4. To what extent has the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons affected 
NATO’s effectiveness? 

5. Why is the United States deeply 
interested in the success of NATO? 


Should We Abolish the Death 
Penalty? (p. 7) 


Prahbi. of A 4 dD 


Sociology, P 


Digest of the Arguments 

Six states in the United States have 
abolished the death penalty, and re- 
cently the Connecticut legislature de- 
bated its abolition. Those who hold 
that we should retain the death penalty 
as a punishment for capital crimes 
argue that it is a warning to would-be 
criminals; that society need not fear 
a murderer will escape from prison; 
that several states which have abolished 
the death penalty found it necessary to 
restore it. 

Opponents of capital punishment 
argue that factors such as environment 
and personality traits influence a crim- 
inal more than the threat of the death 
penalty; that men are fallible and as a 
result of mistakes made by juries and 
judges innocent people have been ex- 
ecuted; that states which have abol- 
ished the death penalty have lower 
homicide rates than the other states. 





Aim 

To evaluate the arguments for and 
against the death penalty as punish- 
ment for serious crimes. 











Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


May 11, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Asian- 
African Conference—What the confer- 
ence at Bandung achieved and the 
probable effects of the decisions on the 
West and the United Nations. 

National Affairs Article: The Problem 
of Air Pollution—Local, state and na- 
tional aspects of,the smog problem, and 
proposals for meeting it on various lev- 
els of government. 

Forum Topic of the Week—Which 
Plan of Military Service I Prefer—An- 
swers to the letter contest sponsored by 
Senior Scholastic earlier this year, with 
announcement of the winners. 

Semester Review Quiz — Four page 
semester review test—answers in Teach- 
er Edition. 
_—O 


Assignment 

In parallel columns, outline the argu- 
ments for and against the death pen- 
alty. Avoid use of the italic statements 
which preface each of the arguments 
in the article. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Imagine that you are being ques- 
tioned by a lawyer who is considering 
you for service on a jury in a murder 
trial. You are asked: “If the defendant 
is guilty, will you vote for the death 
penalty?” What will your answer be? 
Explain your reasons. 

2. Do you think that the death pen- 
alty helps to prevent murders which 
might otherwise be committed? Justify 
your viewpoint. 

8. Might the death penalty be justi- 
fied even if it does not prevent murder? 
Why? 

4. To what extent, if any, have your 
ideas on the death penalty been affected 
or changed by the article we have read? 


Things to Do 

On an outline map of the United 
States (with state boundaries) indicate 
those states which have the death pen- 





Armed Services 
Guidance Unit 
“Mickey Makes a Flying Start” 














Career Guidance (pp. 16-17) 


“Do You Want to Be a Nurse?” 
is the second in a series on career 
guidance presented in the public 
interest by the New York Life In- 
surance Co. Each article in the 
series is written by an expert in his 
(or her) field of work. 

Encourage your students to use 
the coupon on page 17 to get other 
free pamphlets in the series. 

If you'd like other articles in the 
series for your classroom use, write 
a postal card to New York Life 
Insurance Co., Dept. $-2, 51 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10. Your com- 
ments will show the sponsor how 
well these articles fill your guid- 
ance needs. 














alty; those which do not; and those 
which abolished the death penalty but 
later restored it. Decide on a useful 
“key” to the map. 


Career in the Clouds (p. 6) 
Vocational Guidance 

In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet General Luehman who :3 at pres- 
ent engaged in recruiting personnel for 
the U.S. Air Force. 


* Discussion Questions 

1. How can your high school train- 
ing help you to be successful in an Air 
Force career? 

2. Which of the subjects you are tak- 
ing are most important to a career in 
the Air Force? Why? 

8. What can you do to learn more 
about the Air Force as a career? 

4. Why is General Luehman so en- 
thusiastic about the Air Force as a 
career for both young men and womenP 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 42) 
I. Health: a-4; b-1; c-1; d-4; el; £-2; 


g-3; h-2; i-4; j-4. 
II. NATO: A. 1-N; 2-Y; 8-Y; 4-Y; 5-¥; 
6-Y; 7-Y; 8-Y; 9-N; 10-Y; 11-N; 12-Y; 13- 
Y; 14-Y; 15-N; 16-N; 17-Y; 18-Y; 19-N; 
20-Y. B. a-3; b-4; c-4; d-4. 
Ill. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-T; 5-F. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Every day the Crusade for Freedom fires bul- 
lets of truth through the Iron Curttin. From 29 
transmitters of the Radio Free Europe network, 
the bullets crackle across the borders of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. Poles in the Free World speak to captive 
Poles, Czechs to Czechs. Every broadcast spikes 
a Red lie with the shining spear of truth. 

M ges of freedom also cross the tron Cur- 
tain in balloons which shower leaflets of truth 
into the large population centers of the satellite 
countries. The balloons on our cover are being 
launched to the people of Czechoslovakia— 
“Svoboda” is the Czech word for freedom. 

Who pays for these bullets of truth? The 
millions of Americans who contribute their dol- 
lars. to Crusade for Freedom because they be- 
lieve the truth can always beat a lie in open 
combat. 








How do you rate on the 


SPALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding tennis quiz to see how you stand as a court 
expert. You'll find the answers at the bottom of the page. 
They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star, or Olympic prospect. 


Q. This famous interna- 
tional trophy has been re- 
captured from Australia by 
the American Team. It’s the 
famous. 





a & ae 
Q. Professional, he’s one of 
the very best players in the 
game today. His first name 
is Richard, but everyone 
calls him 








i 


Q. He's the son of Two 
famous sports figures. His 
dad is baseball’s Ralph 
Kiner. Do you know his fa- 
mous tennis-playing mother? 





Q. If you answered the 
question at left, you should 
know this tennis star,*too. 
Why? They have the same 
nicknames. He’s 












Q. Some of the greatest 


matches ever played oc- 
curred at this famous New 
York stadium. Its name is 








4 rs 


Q. He has been an advisor 
and consultant to more 
champions than any other 
U.S. coach. Can you name 
this great tennis instructor? 


ous 


Play your best with Spalding. Make Spalding your choice for a better 
game this season. You'll find the racket best for you . . . in weight and grip 
size . . . at the price you want to pay. Take a tip from Segura and Gonzales. 
They play Spalding . . . because they know Spalding plays the best! 
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Shown here, the Spalding Gonzales 
Signature at a popular price. Red, white 
and blue with black perforated handle. 
Spalding tennis balls, first choice at any 
important match. 


~ SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 











“Whadaya mean.... 
think of my Wife?” 































I t does sound funny, doesn’t it? But you'll be surprised how quickly 
the next few years will pass. Before you know what's happening, 
you may not only be very much married—you may also be getting 
used to being called “Daddy” as well! 


We point this out now—because now is the time to do a little 
intelligent thinking. You'll need life insurance then—and the sooner 
you can start, the less your life insurance is going to cost you. Here’s 
one example: The difference in premiums between $10,000 of Ordi- 
nary Life Insurance bought at age 18 — compared to the same 
amount bought at age 25—is more than $35 each year. Over a life- 
time, that’s well worth saving! 


And when you start your life insurance program—be sure you 
know what you're starting. Some life insurance policies are better 
suited to modest incomes than others. Here at Mutual Benefit Life, 
for example, there’s a policy that’s especially desirable because the 
premiums are low while your income is low. They increase a little 
each year over a ten-year period while your income is increasing. 
Again, some policies can help you more than others. At the end of 
five years, the funds available for starting yoir own business or 
taking advantage of other opportunities would be much larger on 
your Mutual Benefit Life policies than on most other policies. 


Most important of all—get sound advice from a sound life insur- 
ance agent before you buy any life insurance. Remember, a good 
life insurance agent isn’t interested in selling you a lot of life insur- 
ance now—he’s only interested in advising 
you so well that when you are able to buy 
more life insurance, you'll buy it from him. 
That’s the philosophy of your Mutual Ben- 
efit Life agent — and of the Company he 
represents. Why not drop in and meet him? 


THE 

Mutual 
Benefit 

Life 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

Organized in 1845 « 300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 
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. .. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


For a World Calendar 


Dear Editor: 

I have a few words to say about the 
World Calendar. 

First let’s compare the world with 
China. For hundreds of years China 
said: “What’s good enough for grandpa 
is good enough for me.” That one little 
phrase made China the most backward 
nation in the world, until the Chinese 
realized badly the need and importance 
of progress. 

That’s exactly what we're saying 
when we say we don’t want the World 
Calendar. Most countries believe in 
progress and the United States is one 
country that strongly does. 

Look at it this way. Our present cal- 
endar dates back to ancient Egypt. 
When the Egyptians discovered the co- 
incidence of the Nile River flooding at 
the appearance of the North Star, and 
found it occurred at regular intervals, 
they made the calendar. Our present 
calendar is the most ancient thing in 
the world today. 

If we want progress, we want the 
World Calendar. 

There would be no disadvantage 
whatsoever about special dates. There 
could be a very small change made and 
we would have a modern calendar. 

Glenn Oden 
Haleyville High School 
Haleyville, Alabama 


On Free Education 


Dear Editor: 

Students of America have been given 
a gift. Most of us haven’t accepted it. 
That gift is free education. In America, 
students can attend school free of 
charge. We have classrooms, books 
filled ‘with knowledge, and devoted 
teachers to help us learn. 

Most of us don’t realize this, and we 
don’t learn all we can.. We go along, 
getting “C” grades when we're capable 
of getting “A” grades. Of course, more 
important than grades is how much we 
honestly learn. 

Dorothy Hawkins 
National City (Calif.) Jr. H. S. 








How much does it cost to train a pilot? What are 
the requirements for a career in the Air Force? In 


the WAF? What courses should you 


pian to enlist? Brig. General Arno Luehman has the 


answers. Meet him in Interview of the 


rent to 
states say 


What do 





The defenses of the Free World are now smack 
up against the Iron Curtain of the Communist 
world. Six years ago NATO was a blueprint. 
Today it is a fighting machine that packs an 
“atomic” punch. How did it get that way? See 
“NATO—From Straw Man to Superman”—p. 9 


victims of the 
when all Chin 





Uncle Sam feels as good as anybody in the world, 
but he still has a few health problems he hasn't 
solved. The President has a program for solving the 
problems. Know what it is? How it would work? 


What the arguments are for and aga 
“Uncle Sam’s Health Problems”—p. 18 





take if you 


Week—p. 6 





Do you think the death penalty is a deter- 


would-be murderers? Forty-two 
“yes.” Six other states say “no.” 


They also say that although they have no 
death penalty they have fewer murders. 


you think of capital punishment? 


For arguments on each ‘side see Forum 
Topic of the Week—p. 7 





— 


Last month 56 martyrs were beatified by Pope 
Pius XII. They were among the thousands of 


Chinese Boxer Rebellion of 1900, 
a erupted with a flame of foreign 


hatred. What happened to cause this explosion? 
See History Behind the Headlines—p. 12 


inst it? See 





He was alone in the Indi- 
an Ocean in waters in- 
fested with sharks. He 
kept trying to live but he 
wanted to die. See “Alone 
in Shark Waters,” p. 40 


PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 13; Managing 
Your Money, p. 37; Re pe for a Party, p. 38; Crossword Puzzle, p. 41; What Do 


You Know? p. 42; Good Grooming, p. 44; 
Stamps, p. 54; Laughs, p. 55. 


Boy dates Girl, p. 46; Sports, p. 48; 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Brig. General Luehman whose 
mission is Air Force recruitment 


Career in 


the Clouds 


RIGADIER GENERAL ARNO H. LUEHMAN is a 

dedicated man. When he answers questions about the 
Air Force his eyes sparkle and he emphasizes his points 
with sharp, decisive gestures. General Luehman (LAY-man) 
is commander of the 3500th USAF Recruiting Wing. It is 
his mission to find able young men and women for the 
Air Force. 

“How much does it cost to train a pilot?” we asked. 

“It costs the Air Force from $70,000 to $80,000 to 
train a jet pilot,” General Luehman explained. “And it 
costs about $240,000 to train a B-47 pilot. The training 
of a basic airman averages $14,000. Training an electronics 
maintenance man would cost more; training a clerk-typist 
would cost less.” 

The Air Force recommends that young people get a well- 
rounded high school education before they apply for any 
one of the nearly 400 training courses that the -Air Force 
offers outstanding applicants. 

“The modern high school is teaching our most able teen- 
agers to become “doers,’” General Luehman pointed out. 
“They are getting good foundations in English, science, 
and math. These courses help prepare young people for the 
great opportunities that exist today in engineering, science, 
and other technical and mechanical fields.” 


“Everyone Is Part of a Team” 


High school is also a good place to learn how to get 
along well with others, General Luehman told us. “There 
is no place in the business world or in the Air Force for a 
‘lone wolf,” he said, with an emphasis that told of a 
genuine liking for people. “Everyone is part of a team 
nowadays and there must be cooperation and team spirit. 
For example, take the case of three young officer-crew 
members in charge of a B-47. They are responsible for the 
operation of a $1,000,000 plane. They must work together 
for the common good; the work of each man on the team 
is important.” 

“Are the young men becoming pilots today different 
from the ones you knew when you became a pilot?” we 
asked. 

“They are quite different,” General Luehman replied. 
“I first became interested in flying when I was a teen-ager 
growing up in Milwaukee. I used to sneak off to the edge 
of town where pilots called ‘barnstormers’ took passengers 
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Liberty is not handed down like the family silver but must 
be fought for and rewon by each new generation. 
~ —bucille Milner 








Air Force photo 


for rides or did stunts. But my dad found out and put a 
stop to it. ‘If you want to be a pilot, learn the right way,’ 
he said. ‘Join the Air Force.’” 

General Luehman told us that 25 years ago pilots were 
“glamour boys.” “They wore goggles,” he recalled, “had 
silk scarves floating in the breeze, and they buzzed farm 
houses. The modern young pilot approaches flying more 
seriously. Today’s pilot is mature for his age, intelligent, 
and hardworking. He makes careful advance preparation 
for a flight. He studies continuously to be abreast of new 
flying equipment and techniques.” 

Aviation is becoming more automatic. General Luehman 
pointed out that automatic equipment helps pilots to fly at 
great speeds and at high altitudes. “We are heading toward 
a pilotless era,” he said. “The radar set locks a plane on a 
target and directs the plane toward it.” 


Opportunities for Young Women 


The Air Force is looking for outstanding young women 
to join the WAF, General Luehman informed us. “We're 
looking for girls who are as able and as attractive as those 
working for commercial airlines,” he said. “We have re- 
sponsible positions in administrative work, the medical 
profession, and in other dignified fields for young women. 
They have the same opportunities as young men for train- 
ing and advancement.” 

General Luehman told us that girls make especially good 
control tower operators. They are calm and have good 
radio voices. 

“It’s obvious that you're a very happy man,” we said. 
“In what ways have you found your career in the Air Force 
challenging and exciting?” ‘ 

“The excitement has been in the variety of my assign- 
ments,” General Luehman said. “Once when I was a young 
lieutenant I got the job of making a map of 300 square 
miles of the Mohave Desert—an area never before mapped. 
That was a real challenge.” 

General Luehman told us that he spent more than two 
years in New York City working with the United Nations. 
“I learned to know people of other lands as friends,” he 
said, “friends who thought and acted as I did. And I was 
challenged to improve my ability to speak other languages.” 
The challenge must have been met stoutly, for the General 
has the build of a football player and one senses that he 
would throw himself into any activity with zeal. 

“Now—working in the U. S. Air Force recruitment pro- 
gram,” he went on, “I feel that I am doing something really 


worthwhile—something to help young people.” 
—WILLIAM Fave. 














Adapted fron: cartoon in Cleveland Press 
Justice may be blind, but should man 
be blind to miscarriages of justice? 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Should We Abolish 
the Death Penalty? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should all states abolish the death 


penalty as a punishment for serious crimes? 


Six states have abolished the death penalty: Maine, 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


“The arguments for and against the death penalty have 
been analyzed, dissected, lacerated, mangled, and pul- 
verized . . . Yet the controversy goes on.” So reports 
Robert G. Caldwell, criminologist for Iowa prisons. 

About a month ago the debate flaréd up anew when 
the Connecticut legislature began to consider abolishing 
that state’s death penalty. Pending action by the State 
Assembly, Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff “stayed” the 
execution of seven prisoners now in the “death house.” 

More than 30 nations have abolished the death penalty. 
In Europe, France and Great Britain are the only demo- 
cratic countries which still employ it. 

In the United States, 42 of the 48 states have the 
death penalty. In Vermont, a defendant found guilty of 
first-degree murder must be punished by death. In the 
other 41 states, the penalty may be either death or life 
imprisonment, at the discretion of judge and jury. 


Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin. Three of these states permit exceptions: Michi- 
gan for treason, and North Dakota and Rhode Island for 
treason or murder by a prisoner already serving a life 
sentence for another murder. 

Michigan was the first state to abolish the death penalty 
—back in 1847. However, in the past 80 years there have 
been 25 attempts to re-enact it—all unsuccessful. 

In 1913 South Dakota abolished the death penalty, 
but then re-enacted it in 1939. However, the legislature 
authorized no funds for purchase of an electric chair to 
carry out executions. 

People in some states argue that the death penalty is 
the only realistic way to deal with dangerous criminals 
who are a menace to society. Others argue that the death 
penalty is too extreme and inhuman a penalty and does 
not really deter people from crime. 

Here are arguments on both sides of the question: 
Should all states abolish the death penalty? 

= 





NO! 


1. The death penalty helps prevent 
crime by stopping would-be murderers. 


Every staté has the duty to protect 
the safety of its citizens by the most 
effective means. The death penalty of- 
fers such an effective means. People 
fear death more than anything else. 

New Mexico's former governor, Ed- 
win L. Mechem (who once was a spe- 
cial agent for the FBI), says: “It is my 
feeling that swift and sudden punish- 
ment—with the sure knowledge that it 
is forthcoming—is one of the great de- 
terrents to commission of criminal acts.” 

Governments down through the ages 
have accepted this method of main- 
taining law and order. Many church 
groups have supported it as morally 


right. On June 1, 1941, for example, 
Pope Pius XII. sanctioned “legitimate 
capital punishment.” 

In the past, some governments may 
have abused the death penalty by ex- 
ecuting people for political reasons. 
Medieval despots sometimes put people 
to death for mere whim. But that is not 
the case today. 

In America every citizen has Consti- 
tutional guarantees that he will receive 
a trial by jury for any serious crime 
with which he may be charged. Under 
our judicial system, it is difficult to con- 
vict anyone of a major crime without 
clear-cut, conclusive evidence. 

The death penalty, then, is not somé- 
thing that is lightly decreed today. But 
we need it as a warning to would-be 
criminals to stop and think. 

Judge. Samuel S, Leibowitz of New 


York—one of the most famous defense 
lawyers in the U. S. before he became 
a judge—feels that the existence of the 
electric chair “deters a sizable’ but un- 
known number of persons from com- 
mitting murder.” 

Another New. York judge, Hyman 
Barshay, says: “The death penalty is a 
warning, just like a lighthouse throwing 
its beams out to sea. We hear about 
shipwrecks, but we do not hear about 
the ships the lighthouse guides safely 
on their way. We do not have proof of 
the number of ships it saves, but we do 
not tear the lighthouse down.” 


2. The death penalty protects society 
against dangerous criminals who might 
commit further crimes. 


The Republican leader in the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives, Nor- 














man K. Parsells, said recently that “we 
need [the death penalty] for the same 
reason that we kill mad dogs and scor- 
pions. We need it to protect society 
from ruthless murderers.” 

The death penalty makes sure that a 
dangerous criminal will never return to 
society to commit other crimes. 

What happens when a dangerous 
murderer—who has been given a life 
sentence instead of the death penalty— 
escapes from prison? The safety of 
innocent persons is threatened. 

Perhaps the death penalty is not the 
most “humane” punishment in the 
world. But when you're dealing with 
hardened, cold-blooded criminals, so- 
ciety has to be tough—cr it will pay the 
consequences in increased crime. 


3. The value of the death penalty has 
been proved by those states which abol- 
ished it and then re-instated it. 


All but six states in the U. S. permit 
the death penalty for serious crimes 
such as murder or treason. 

Eight states at one time or another 
abolished the death penalty. They later 
restored it. 

In the state of Washington, for ex- 
ample, the death penalty was repealed 
in 1913 and restored in 1919. According 
to John R. Cranor, warden at the Wash- 
ington State Penitentiary, “Records 
available . . . indicate that there was 
an increase in the number of capital 
crimes . . . during that period.” 

This increase, plus a dramatic trial in 
1917, convinced Washingtonians of the 
value of the death penalty. The trial 
involved a man accused of a brutal 
murder. He boasted throughout his trial 
that the state could do nothing to him 
but board him up for the rest of his 
life. Sentiment for restoring the death 
penalty flared up immediately. 

About a year ago, the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion polled a eross- 
section of American citizens on this 
question: “Do you believe in the death 
penalty for murder?” The replies: Yes, 
68 per cent; no, 25 per cent; no opinion, 
7 per cent. This proves that public 
opinién supports the death penalty 
overwhelmingly. 

Support of the death penalty does 
not mean you endorse its use in every 
case. Sometimes, however, it is the only 
just and realistic punishment. It should, 
therefore, not be abolished! 


YES! 


1. The death penalty is no longer an 
effective deterrent to crime. 


The fact that something has been ~ 


permitted for ages is no reason for it to 
be continued forever. 

Child labor was accepted for cen- 
turies in many countries. Today it is 


outlawed in the U. S. because we finally 
recognized it as inhumane. Similarly, 
we should wake up to the 20th-century 
fact that the death penalty is barbarous. 

Movements to abolish the d2ath pen- 
alty have been going on for centuries. 
It was brought up in the French Na- 
tional Assembly of 1791. Lafayette said 
at that time: “I shall ask for the aboli- 
tion of the penalty of death until I have 
the infallibility of human judgment 
demonstrated to me.” 

Other men in other nations have 
spoken likewise many times. There has 
long been considerable doubt as to the 
effectiveness of the death penalty. 

In our own century, this doubt can 
be supported by both science and psy- 
chology. The contributions both fields 
have made toward improvement in 
crime detection are much more of a 
deterrent to crime than the death pen- 
alty. When crime detection was less 
scientific and less certain, the death 
penalty may have made a criminal 
“stop and think.” That’s not so today. 

Besides, the way the death penalty 
is carried out today weakens its effect 
as a “deterrent.” Executions have be- 
come private and relatively painless. 
The old methods of execution—such as 
burning at the stake, decapitation, 
burning alive, throwing to animals, or 
burning in oil—frightened many more 
people than are frightened by today’s 
gas chambers or electric chairs. 

Today most members of society op- 
pose the old methods as unnecessarily 
cruel and inhumane. But, says Frank E. 
Hartung, secretary of the Michigan 
Corrections Association: 

“The painless, rapid, solemn, and 
occasional execution of a murderer in 
the privacy of the death house is hardly 
designed to keep alive the terrors of 
death in those against whom the death 
penalty ‘is theoretically directed.” 

Leo Healy, a noted Brooklyn lawyer 
who has prosecuted 50 murder cases 





Will murder flourish if death penalty 
isn’t used as deterrent to capital crime? 






and defended 200, says that the death 
penalty “is a failure . . . It certainly has 
not stopped homicides.” 


2. The death penalty does not allow 
for correcting errors. 


Justice is human. It can make mis- 
takes. But when a man has been wrongly 
sentenced to death and executed, what 
then? How can a life once taken be re- 
stored? 

Mistaken identification, perjured tes- 
timony, lapses of memory, undiscovered 
evidence, public prejudice, or excesses 
of zeal on the part of investigators and 
prosecutors—these are all factors that 
can contribute to a miscarriage of jus- 
tice. With all our legal protections, 
there is no way to prevent these things 
from happening. 

“That being the case,” says Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, “it seems to me 
almost impossible to take it upon our- 
selves to decide on the right of someone 
to live. We may decide on separation 
from society . . . but I do not think [the 
death penalty] is justified any longer in 
this country.” 

That is why many religious leaders 
support the move for abolition. In Con- 
necticut’s current debate, for example, 
abolition is favored by the Most Rev. 
Henry J. O'Brien, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Hartford; by the Very 
Rev. Louis M. Hirshon, dean of the 
Protestant Episcopal Christ Church 
Cathedral, and by Rabbi Abraham ‘J. 
Feldman. 


3. States without a death penalty have 
lower crime rates. 

In the words of Wisconsin’s Governor 
Walter J. Kohler: “The absence [of the 
death penalty] does not hinder in any 
way good law enforcement. The crimi- 
nal statistics gathered by the FBI year 
after year reveal that Wisconsin has 
consistently enjoyed one of the lowest 
homicide rates in the nation.” 

Wisconsin and the five other states 
which have abolished the death penalty 
show crime rates below the national 
average. In 1952, for example, the na- 
tional homicide average was 5.05 for 
every 100,000 inhabitants. North Dakota 
had no homicides, Maine had a rate of 
.82, Rhode Island .98, Minnesota 1.06, 
Wisconsin 1.99, and Michigan 3.88. 

One of the most famous wardens in 
U. S. history, the late Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes of Sing Sing, said: “In the states 
of the Union where the death penalty 
has been abolished, there have been no 
excessive murders. . . .” 

And here’s what former Oregon prison 
superintendent C, W. James says: “It 
does not appear that the increasing 
number of executions in this state has 
acted as a deterrent to crime. I am fully 
convinced that capital punishment 
should be abolished.” 
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yo the next few days a his- 
toric meeting will take place in 


Paris. It is an event the free world has 
been looking forward to for several 
years. 

The occasion of the meeting is to 
welcome Western Germany as the fif- 
teenth member of NATO. 

The idea of admitting a rearmed 
West Germany into the Western de- 
fense alliance goes back more than six 
years. During this period, hopes rose 
and fell. It was touch and go to the last 
minute. No observer would predict 
whether the plan would ever pan out. 

The French, who first proposed the 
rearming of West Germany, later turned 
the idea down, The Western Germans, 
themselves, were also lukewarm. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet leaders used 
every trick in their Communist book to 
block the alliance of a rearmed Ger- 
many with the West. They blew both 
cold and hot. On the one hand, they 
dangled the promise of “peaceful co- 
existence.” On the other hand (the 
“mailed fist” hand), they threatened 
“dire' consequeftees” to France and 
Germany. 

In the end, neither Soviet threats nor 
promises had much effect. Sound, prac- 
tical sense asserted itself in France and 
Germany. These countries realized that 
their security lies in unity with the 
other free nations. West Germany voted 
final approval of the pacts on March 
18, and France—after much soul search- 
ing—followed suit on March 27. 

All the other 13 countries have also 
fallen into line. In each case, the vote 
for German rearmament was carried by 
a large majority. 

The admission of West Germany to 
the Western alliance adds a strong 
link to the NATO defense chain. 

NATO was further strengthened last 
month by U. S. action. President Eisen- 
hower approved on April 13 an agree- 
ment to share our military atomic in- 
formation — but not arms— with our 
NATO partners. They will be helped 
to develop atomic defense plans and to 
train personnel in the use of atomic 
weapons. 

The President declared that the 
agreement will provide “common de- 
fense and security” of the NATO al- 
liance. 


The NATO Story 


A little over six years have passed 
since NATO was formed. This calls for 
“stocktaking.” Perhaps the simplest way 
to review the NATO story is by ques- 
tions and answers. 


1. To begin with, what does NATO 
mean? 
The initials NATO stand for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, an 
alliance formed in 1949 to defend 


NATO 


From Straw Man 


to Superman 


In four years our Western Defense Alliance has 


grown from a piece of paper to a ring of steel 


Western Europe and the North Atlantic 
community against the threat of Soviet 
aggression. 


2. What nations are members of NATO? 

There are 14 of them. Belgium, Brit- 
ain, Canada, Denmark, France, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, and the 
United States are charter members. 
Greece and Turkey joined in 1952. A 


fifteenth member—West Germany—will 
be admitted this month. 


3. What is the purpose of NATO? 

The underlying principle of NATO 
is “One for all, and all for one.” Its pur- 
pose is peace, not war—peace through 
unity, strength, and preparedness. 

NATO?’s primary objective is to pre- 
serve the security of its members. NATO 
is purely defensive in nature and or- 
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The NATO nations stand as a ring of steel around the Communist Iron Curtain, 




















‘ian = at. Louis Globe- Democrat 
NATO began as a foundation on which 
the West could build a permanent alliance. 


ganization. Article 5 of its treaty pro- 
vides that an arméd attack against one 
country will be regarded as an armed 
attack against all. Article 3 pledges the 
members to “maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity to 
resist attack” by self-help and mutual 
aid. 


4. When was NATO formed? 


The 12 original members signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty in Washington 
on April 4, 1949. The U. S. Senate rati- 
fied the treaty by a vote of 82 to 13 in 
June 1949. The treaty eame into effect 
on August 24, 1949, following its rati- 
fication by the other members. 


5. What led to its formation? 


In a special sense, NATO was really 
created by Soviet Russia. It was the 
expansionist and aggressive policy of 
the Soviets that forced the Western 
democracies to band together for joint 
self-defense. 

The chain of events that led to the 
formation of NATO goes back almost 
as far as the close of World War IL. It 
began with Russia’s violations of the 
war-time pledges she had made to her 
allies—when she set up puppet govern- 
ments in her neighboring countries, 
when she persistently defied the will of 
the majority of the members of the 
United Nations, when she rejected the 
U.N. plan for international control of 
atomic energy. The list is long. 

Slowly it dawned on the peoples of 
the Western democracies that Soviet 
Russia was pursuing a policy of im- 
perialist expansion. 

In the face of the growing Commu- 
nist threat, U. S. economic and military 
aid was given to Greece and Turkey 
im 1947, and the Marshall Plan was 
launched in 1948 to, assist Europe in 








But many feared paper hat would blow 
off Uncle Sam’‘s head in a real storm. 


rebuilding its war-shattered economy. 

Possibly the one definite event that 
led to the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty was the overthrow by a Com- 
munist minority of the free, democratic 
government of Czechoslovakia in Feb- 
ruary, 1948. 

It was then—in -self-protection—that 
the North Atlantic community decided 
to forge a defensive alliance. 

The Communist sneak attack on 
South Korea in June, 1950, added new 
drive to the NATO efforts to speed 
defense preparations in Western Eu- 


rope. 
6. Does NATO violate the U.N. charter? 


This charge is frequently made by 
Soviet propagandists. It is false. Articles 
51 and 52 of the Charter of the United 
Nations explicitly provide for such re- 
gional collective-defense arrangements. 


7. What is the organizational structure 
of NATO? 

NATO is divided into civilian and 

military organs. The top civilian organs 
are: 
The North Atlantic Council, made 
up of the Foreign, Defense, and Finance 
Ministers from each NATO country, is 
the chief planning body. 

The International Staff is the secre- 
tariat of the Council. It helps the Coun- 
cil carry out its tasks by providing spe- 
cialized services and preparing reports 
and studies. It is directed by the Secre- 
tary-General. This post at present is 
held by Lord Ismay of Britain. 

The top military organs are: 

The Military Committee which is 
composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
NATO countries. Its main responsibility 
is to advise the Council on military 
matters. 

The Standing Group which is the 





Hesse in St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Many also feared that NATO was a straw 
bogey man who would frighten nobody. 


full-time executive agency of the Mili- 
tary Committee. It consists of military 
representatives of the United States, 
Britain, and France. The Standing 
Group meets in continuous session in 
Washington. Its job is to direct NATO’s 
day to day activities. 

SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe) directs the 
NATO land forces in Western Europe. 
It is headed at present by U.S. General 
Alfred M. Gruenther, the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe—SACEUR. 
Its headquarters is at Rocquencourt, 
ten miles west of Paris, France. 

SACLANT (Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic) is responsible for the 
North Atlantic Ocean area. The present 
commander is U.S. Admiral Jerauld 
Wright. The headquarters are in Nor- 
folk, Va. 


8. What is the Western European Union 
and how is it related to NATO? 

The Western Buropean Union (WEU) 
was originally organized in 1948 as a 
five-nation mutual defense alliance. Its 
charter members are Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

In,recent weeks, the organization has 
been enlarged to include Italy and 
West Germany. 


The WEU sets “ceilings” on the. 


armed forces and armaments contrib- 
uted by its members to NATO. Under 
the established WEU “ceilings,” West 
Germany will be allowed _ to organize 
a 12-division, 500,000-man army. Italy’s 
contribution will be nine active di- 
visions. 

The members of the WEU have 
agreed that all their continental forces 
shall be directly under the control of 
NATO’s “SACEUR”—the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander in Europe. 
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Pittsburgh Press 
When Europe began to arm, some said 
she had sent a boy to do a man’s job. 


9. What are America’s contributions to 
NATO? 

NATO is a partnership. Each part- 
ner receives important benefits. And 
each partner gives something in return 
—according to his military and eco- 
nomic ability. 

The United States has made sub- 
stantial contributions to NATO. But so 
have the other NATO partners. 

True, this country has granted its 
NATO allies more than $13,000,000,- 
000 in direct military and economic 
assistance since NATO began. But 
during this period our NATO allies 
hav2 spent more than $40,000,000,000 
for defense purposes out. of their own 
budgets. 

This country has assigned six Army 
divisions to the European area to sup- 
port NATO. But these American di- 
visions are standing side by side with 
more than 90 divisions that the other 
NATO countries have organized. 

And now for the key question— 


10. What has NATO accomplished? 


First and foremost, NATO has dis- 
couraged Soviet aggression in Europe. 
There has been no aggressive move by 
the Soviets in Europe since NATO 
came into being. As Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles pointed out, “Soviet 
armed aggression in Europe is less 
likely today than it seemed several 
years ago. That change is, in good part, 
due to the fact that through NATO we 
have stood together and built together.” 

Here is the record of NATO’s mili- 
tary build-up in the last four years. 
In 1951, NATO had 14 divisions -(a 
division has 10,000 to 15,000 men). 
Today, NATO has 48 divisions, plus 
51 divisions that can be mobilized with- 
in 30 days. 

In the same period, NATO’s air fleet 
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But Uncle Sam kept right on with his stitching and sewing and treaty-making, 
changing the face of geography to bring the Free World into a strong alliance. 


has increased ‘six-fold, and the number 
of its air bases nearly ten-fold. In addi- 
tion, NATO has the Allied navies and 
the vast strategic air forces of the 
United States and Britain. 


The “Atomic Punch” 


Most important of all, NATO now 
has a powerful “atomic punch.” Ac- 
cording to the U.S. News and World 
Report, “NATO has access to ‘atomic 
plenty’ in the U.S. nuclear stockpile— 
all the atomic warheads that are need- 
ed. U.S. delivery systems can reach 
every profitable Soviet target, from 
East Germany to Vladivostok.” 

It has been estimated that in a mat- 
ter of a few hours, NATO can strike 
800 atomic blows in East Europe! 

In recent months NATO has adopted 
wh:* is known as the “forward strat- 
egy.” It is a decision to stand and fight 
for West Germany, if Soviet Russia 
attacks, rather than retreat to the 
Rhine. “ 

NATO’s latest defense plans are re- 
ported to be based on tactical atomic 
weapons. If the Soviets choose war, 
their armies will be hit at the Iron 
Curtain—with an atomic barrage. 

The story is told that four years ago, 
when General Eisenhower was first 
appointed NATO’s Supreme Command- 
er in Europe, he called in one of the 
top Allied military planners. “Ike” 
asked him what he thought the Rus- 
sians would need to get to the Atlantic. 

“General,” the military expert re- 
plied, “all they’d need is shoes.” 

That was four years ago. Today the 
NATO defense line stands smack 
against the Soviet Iron Curtain itself! 

Thanks to NATO, Western Europe 
is no longer a “push-over” for Soviet 
invaders. 








Buffalo Evening News 
With West Germany in NATO, Western 
defense has moved to Iron Curtain’s edge. 


Herblock in Weshingiba Post 
Today the eagle of freedom stands as a 
strong guard against Red aggression. 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





The War of the © 


“Harmonious Fists” 


Lo prnengy half a century after their 
tragic death, Pope Pius XII, in a 
ceremony at St. Peter's Basilica, Rome, 
“beatified,” or declared among the 
blessed of heaven, 56 martyrs of the 
Chinese Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 

These martyrs were foreign and Chi- 
nese Catholics who suffered brutal 
deaths in the burning of a village 
church near Peking. They included two 
French missionary priests, Chinese 
priests and nuns, and many women and 
children of their parish. They were, of 
course, only a fraction of the thousands 
of persons of many nationalities who 
perished in those violent days. Most of 
them were Protestant missionaries or 
foreign officials and their families, as 
well as Chinese Christians. 

Red China casts a long shadow today 
ver Asia and its future. And it uses 
every propaganda device and lie te 
convince the Asian millions that the 
Western nations, particularly the Unit- 
ed States, are their implacable enemies. 
The Boxer incident is an object lesson 
in how easy it is to blow up the anti- 
foreign sentiments of the Asian masses 
to deadly proportions. What was be- 
hind this almost forgotten explosion? 


impact from the West 


European sailors reached China by 
sea about the time of Magellan. But the 
Ming Emperors and their successors, 
the Manchu invaders (who ruled a vast 
empire for over two centuries) were 
suspicious of the foreign merchants. The 
“barbarians” were not allowed to enter 
the Chinese ports, except the one city 
of Canton. 

By the early 19th century British 
traders had built up a large business 
selling opium to the Chinese. Opium 
was not originally a Chinese plant, and 
the Manchu government tried to stamp 
out this traffic. Over this evil trade a 
short, sharp war was fought in 1840-42. 
The British won, and forced on China a 
treaty settlement which gained many 
privileges for the Westerners. Hong 
Kong was ceded to England. Merchants 
were allowed to enter several “treaty 


ay Tariff duties were strictly lim- 
ited. 

The Manchu Empire slowly decayed, 
while England, France, Russia, and 
Germany seized footholds of territory 
around the rim of China. Thus the Rus- 
sians became established in Manchuria, 
Germany took Kiaochow, and the 
French developed their colonies in Indo- 
China. Japan, too, joined the scramble, 
and seized Formosa after the Chinese- 
Japanese War of 1894-95. 

With China well on the way to dis- 
memberment, the United States, too, 
became an Asiatic power by acquiring 
the Philippines in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War of 1898. It wished to exercise 
a just influence on both sides. Therefore 
John Hay, U. S. Secretary of State 
under President McKinley, through 
notes to the other nations, attempted to 
establish the policy called the “Open 
Door.” Hay hoped first to guarantee 
commercial freedom for all nations, and 
later to guarantee the territorial integ- 
rity of China and protect it against 
being swallowed up by the Europeans. 

Through all this time China was ex- 
periencing the powerful impact of new 
forces from the West—machine-made 
goods, scientific knowledge, the doc- 
trines of democracy, and most of all, 
the influx of Christian missionaries. The 
Chinese people resented the seizure of 
privileges and territory by the foreign 
imperialists and were fearful of ways of 
life they did not understand. They soon 
made any foreigner with a white skin 
their scapegoat. 

By 1900 a powerful secret society 
had sprung up in northern China dedi- 
cated to killing or expelling the “foreign 
devils.” Its name was “I Ho Ch’uan,” 
which means “Righteous Harmony 
Bands.” But since the word “ch’uan” 
also means “fists” in Chinese, it was 
soon translated by the English into the 
word “Boxers’—men who fight with 
their fists. 

The Boxers began to persecute Chris- 
tians, and took out their bitterest hatred 
on Chinese who had been converted to 
Christianity by missionaries. English 
and American missionaries were mur- 
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dered, and the powers demanded that 
the Empress punish the Boxers and re- 
move anti-foreign officials. But the vio- 
lence only grew greater. 

In June, 1900, European troops at- 
tempted to seize the forts of Taku on 
the coast. All China erupted with a 
flame of foreign hatred. The German 
minister at the capital gvas killed. The 
diplomats, missionaries, and other na- 
tionals of the U. S., Britain, Germany, 
France, and Russia took refuge in 
their legations at Peking for a last ditch 
battle. With all news cut off from the 
outside world, it was feared that they 
had been slaughtered to the last man, 
woman, and child. 


U. S. Policy of Friendship 


An international army fought its way 
across the hostile countryside to Peking. 
It captured the city on August 14, and 
found most of the foreign victims still 
alive in their legations, though thou- 
sands of Chinese Christians had been 
slain. The Empress Tzu Hsi, disguised 
as an old peasant woman, fled with her 
court. The allied troops finally dispersed 
the Boxer bands. 

The Powers agreed to restore the 
Empress, but they imposéd an indem- 
nity of $333,000,000 to compensate foi 
the loss of lives and property. 

The Boxer indemnity proved once 
again that the policy of the United 
States was one of friendship and justice 
to China, despite all provocation. The 
U. S. claimed only $25,000,000 as its 
share for damages to Americans. In 
1908 Congress returned to China all re- 
maining indemnity payments. This sum 
amounted to $18,000,000 which the 
Chinese goveriiment placed in a trust 
fund for the education of Chinese young 
people. Under these terms, thousands 
of brilliant Chinese students have been 
trained in American universities up to 
the Communist conquest. Many of them 
went back to their homeland in the days 
of the struggling republic of China, and 
worked manfully to bring democracy to 
their ancient land. But the odds were 
too great. —KeEenNETH M. GouLp 
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Africa-Asia Meeting 


The Afro-Asian Conference, first 
in history, ended, its seven-day ses- 
sion at Bandung, Indonesia, on 
April 25. It ended on an indecisive 
note—a moderate triumph for the 
West; no major setback for the Reds. 

This was an unusual get-together. 
The 29 countries represented in- 
clude most of the independent na- 
tions of Asia and Africa. Their total 
population is 1,400,000,000—more 
than half of all the world’s people. 

Moreover, these are overwhelm- 
ingly the so-called “non-white” na- 
tions. They are mostly countries 
which until recently had been colo- 
nies of the European powers. About 
ten of them gained independence 
only since World War II. 

They are also known as the “have- 
not” nations—countries that are 
economically underdeveloped. 

At least eight different religions 
are represented among them. They 
speak some 40 languages and dia- 
lects. Their political systems range 
from Communist totalitarian rule to 
the Western-type democracy. 


BANDUNG ROSTER 


Jointly, these countries constitute 
a broad arc which stretches from 
Libya (in North Africa) all the way 
to the Philippines (in the Far East). 
Here is the complete roster of the 
29 countries that attended the Afro- 
Asian Conference: 

Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Communist China, Egypt, 
Ethiopia; Gold Coast, India, Indo- 
nesia, [ran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Nepal, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Su- 
dan, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Com- 
munist North Viet Nam, free South 
Viet Nam, and Yemen. 

Equally significant is the list of the 
Afro-Asian countries that were “un- 
invited.” They are the Union of South 
Africa (where a minority of light- 
skinned people governs a majority of 
dark-skinned people); free National- 
ist China (because of Red China's 
opposition); Israel (because of Arab 
opposition); and Communist North 
Korea and free South Korea (because 


the two cancelled each other out— 
with the Reds opposing the attend- 
ance of South Korea and the anti- 
Reds opposing North Korea). 

The “inviting” was done by the 
five “Colombo powers,” (so called be- 
cause they held a meeting last year 
in the city of Colombo, in Ceylon) 
—Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia 
and Pakistan. The Afro-Asian Con- 
ference was their idea. They are the 
official “sponsors.” 


AGENDA OF CONFERENCE 


Generally, the purpose of the con- 
ference was to discuss problems of 
common. concern to the Afro-Asian 
countries. The delegates agreed on 
the following agenda: (a) cultural 
cooperation; (b) economic coopera- 
tion; (c) problems of dependent (i.e., 
colonial) peoples; :(d) human rights 
and _self-determination (or  self- 
government); and (e) promotion of 
world peace. 

Since Indonesia was the “host” 
country, its premier, Ali Sastroamid- 


. jojo, was chosen as chairman of the 


conference. 

From the opening session it be- 
came apparent that the nations of 
Asia and Africa do not speak in a 
single, united voice. They differ po- 
litically as much as the nations in 
Europe and in the Americas. 


THREE-WAY SPLIT 


Before long a three-way tug-of-war 
developed. Three blocs competed for 
the upper hand: (1) The Red bloc 
(Communist China and Communist 
North Viet Nam); (2) the pro-Western 
bloc (Iran, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand, and Turkey); and (3) the 
“neutralist” bloc (led by India and 
including Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
and Indonesia). 

Red China's premier, Chou En- 
lai, came to Bandung with the obvi- 
ous purpose of luring the Afro-Asian 
countries into the Communist camp. 
He was on his best and gentlest be- 
havior. These were his intentions— 
on the one hand, to picture Red 
China as “democratic” and “peace- 
loving”; on the other hand, to de- 


nounce the Western nations as 
“imperalists,” “racial oppressors,” 
and “warmongers.” 

But his little act did not go over. 
Several of the Asian nations pulled 
the sheep’s clothing off the Red 
wolf. One after the other, Iran, Iraq, 
Turkey, Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines got in some hard licks 
against communism. Each of these 
countries is a partner in a Western 
defense pact. They denounced Com- 
munist aggression, and defended 
their alliances with the West. Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip- 
pines characterized communism as 
“a new super-barbarism, a new 
super-imperialism.” 


TWO SURPRISES 


However, the severest blow at the 
Reds was struck—surprisingly—by a 
spokesman for a “neutralist” coun- 
try. It was Premier Sir John 
Kotelawala of Ceylon who exposed 
the Communists’ game. What the 
Reds really wanted, he declared, was 
to transform the free nations of Asia 
and Africa “into satellites of Soviet 
Russia and Communist China.” 

That was surprise No. 1 at the 
conference. 

Surprise No. 2 was the inability of 
Premier Jawaharlal Nehru of India 
to steer the conference to the course 
he had charted for it—neutrality in 
the East-West “cold war.” His failure 
angered him. Reporters described 
him as “increasingly irritable” dur- 
ing the conference. 

Western observers were disap- 
peinted with Nehru’s behavior. On 
many issues, he took Chou’s side. 
Nehru spoke up for the kind of “co- 
existence” advocated by the Reds. 
He strongly attacked the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and other 
Western defense alliances. 


RESULTS OF CONFERENCE 


The conference resulted in a sort 
of compromise between the East and 
West positions. A watered-down 
communique was issued. It included 
the following “unanimously adopted” 
resolutions: 

(1) Condemning colonialism “in all 
its manifestations’; 

(2) Favoring a ban on nuclear 
weapons and an end to experi- 
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mental atomic and hydrogen blasts; . 


(3) Calling for world peace based 
on friendly cooperation; 

(4) Favoring a greater exchange of 
cultural information and cooperation 
in educational training; 

(5) Recommending the early es- 
tablishment of a U.N. special fund 
for economic development in Afro- 
Asian countries; and 

(6) Supporting the principles of 
human rights and of self-determina- 
tion of peoples, as set forth in the 
United Nations Charter. 


BOTH SIDES SCORE 


Both sides scored minor victories. 
The pro-Western bloc was pleased. 
Despite Nehru’s opposition, the con- 
ference adopted a resolution recog- 
nizing “the right of each nation to 
defend itself singly or collectively” 
(i.e., through defense organizations, 
such as NATO and SEATO). The 
anti-Communist delegates were also 
pleased that no resolution was passed 
calling for the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. 

On the other hand, the communique 
did not mention Red imperialism, 
nor did it denounce Red aggression, 
as originally proposed by the anti- 
Communist delegates. This was an 
important point scored by the Reds 
and their allies. 

An indirect “assist” to the pro- 
Western delegates at Bandung came 
from Washington. While the confer- 
ence was still in session, President 
Eisenhower sent a message to Con- 
gress requesting $3,530,000,000 for 
foreign military and economic aid. 
The largest portion of this aid was 
for the free nations of Asia. 


HOT AND COLD CHOU 


A significant “by-product” of the 
Bandung conference was a state- 
ment made by Chou En-lai at an 
informal luncheon meeting. He de- 
clared that his “government is will- 
ing to sit down and enter into 
negotiations with the United States 
to discuss the question of relaxing 
tension in the [Formosa] area.” 

However, a day later he added an 
afterthought—Red China would not 
drop its plam to “liberate” Formosa. 

In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment said: “The United States always 
welcomes any efforts, if sincere, to 
bring peace to the world.” 

The State Department added: “Of 
course the United States would in- 
sist on Free [Nationalist] China’s 





International News photo 


THREE FORMER FIRST LADIES OF THE LAND—In historic photo, Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson (seated), 83, widow of our 28th President, chats with Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (right), widow of our 32nd President, and Mrs. Harry S. Truman, wife 
of our 33rd President. Photo was made at $100-a-plate dinner held in Washington 
to honor Sam Rayburn (Dem., Texas), Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


participation as an equal in any dis- 
cussion concerning the area. If Com- 
munist China is sincere there are a 
number of ... steps it could take.” 

The State Department then listed 
the following steps: “One of these 
would be to place in_ effect 
in the area an immediate cease- 
fire. It could immediately release the 
American airmen and others whom 
it unjustly holds. Another could be 
the acceptance of the outstanding 
invitation by the Security Council 
of the United Nations to participate 
in discussions to end hostilities in 
the Formosa region.” 

On April 25, the Chinese Commu- 
nist radio in Peiping announced that 
Red China has rejected the U.S. 
terms as “unreasonable.” 

As one correspondent put it, 
“Chou En-lai has shot down his own 
peace pigeon.” 

Polio Priorities 

Distribution of the Salk polio vac- 
cine will be supervised by a commit- 
tee to be set up by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The committee will decide how 
much vaccine each state will receive 


to immunize children not covered 
by the National Foundation for 


Infantile Paralysis’ free program. 

The decision will be based on 
the number of children in each state 
and the number of polio cases gener- 
ally reported. Individual states will 
then oversee state distribution. 

There will be enough vaccine for 
all children aged 1 to 9 by August 1, 
and enough for all from 1 to 19 
by November. 


Rails Get Green Light 


There are too many Government 
controls over transportation. This is 
the opinion of a Presidential advi- 
sory committee on transportation. 


Most of these Government con- 
trols regulate the railroads. At the 
beginning of our century the rail- 
roads had a monopoly of large-scale 
transportation. They had no compe- 
tition and could charge whatever the 
traffic would bear. 

Congress then stepped in and 
passed laws to remedy the situation. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was created to set freight rates 
and protect the public. 

Today, with trucks and airplanes 
competing with railroads, the rail- 
roads no longer have a transport 
monopoly. Yet many of the laws 
regulating railroads are still on the 











books. The railroads insist that these 
laws give an unfair advantage to 
competitors. (For instance, the rail- 
roads complain that while they pay 
to maintain their rails for a right-of- 
way, truckers use highways con- 
structed and maintained by the 
Government. Truckers reply that 
they pay state and Federal gasoline 
taxes for this purpose.) 

Last year, President Eisenhower 
named a special committee to inves- 
tigate the situation. Last month the 
committee made its report. The‘com- 


mittee largely sided with the rail- - 


roads, pointing out that a healthy 
railroad system was essential in a na- 
tional emergency. The committee fa- 
vored relaxing Government controls 
in order to encourage competition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 


These were the committee’s rec- 
ommendations: 
That the I.C.C., instead of fixing 
exact rates, set only a maximum and 
minimum freight rate. The railroads 
themselves would be allowed to set 
the charges within these limitations. 
»That the railroads be permitted to 
charge a lower rate for large-volume 
or long-distance shipping. Under 
present law the rates are uniform. 
The committee insisted, however, 
that these cut-rates must cover the 
actual cost of shipping. This was to 
prevent rich railroads from lowering 
rates below cost in order to drive 
competing railroads out of business. 


More Government Waste 


Uncle Sam‘s methods of handling 
food and clothing supplies were 
criticized as wasteful. 


This criticism was in the latest re- 
port of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. The commission is gen- 
erally known as the Hoover Commis- 
sion because it is headed by former 
President Herbert Hoover. 

These were some of the commis- 
sion’s latest findings: 
>The Navy had enough canned ham- 
burger on hand to last for nearly 60 
years (at the current rate of con- 
sumption) and enough blue trousers 
for eight years. 
>The Army had a ten years’ supply 
of women’s wool uniforms. 
>The Air Force had enough blue 
uniforms to last nearly five years. 

The report found fault with the 
“great waste, duplication, overlap- 


ping and unnecessary number of 


agencies concerned with food and 
clothing.” It found “a complete lack 
of teamwork... with the result that 
the right hand doesn’t know what the 
left hand is doing.” (Example: In 
1951 the Army shipped 807,000 
pounds of tomatoes from California 
to New York at the same time the 
Navy was shipping 775,000 pounds 
from the East Coast to the West.) 

The commission believed the Gov- 
ernment could save as much as 
$340,000,000 annually by a few 
needed reforms. 


In Brief 


Student Writings. The student writ- 
ings of about seventy world-famous 
authors are on display at Harvakd Uni- 
versity in Cambridge, Mass. It all be- 
gan when the library acquired “Neue 
Lieder,” a book of songs composed by 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe while he 
was a student at the University of Leip- 
zig. A bit of research turned up hun- 
dreds of other examples of student 
efforts—some good, some not so good. 
On exhibit is an ode to Shakespeare 
that Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 





Wide World photo 
LAURELS FOR VICTOR—Hideo Hamamura 
of Japan bursts across finish line to win 
Boston Marathon in record time--2:18:22. 
Old record for course (26 miles, 385 
yards) was shaved by 29 seconds. Mayor 
John Hynes of Boston is dashing up 
to crown victor with laurel wreath. 
Hamamura is law student from Japan. 
Race honors feat of Greek who ran 
from Marathon to Athens in 490 6.C. 
bearing news of victory over Persians. 
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composed for an 1824 competition while 
he was at Bowdoin College. (The peem 
did not win.) Also included are the col- 
lege creations of Edgar Allan Poe (West 
Point), Perey Bysshe Shelley (Oxford), 
Alfred Tennyson (Cambridge), Daniel 
Webster (Dartmouth), and William 
Cullen Bryant (Williams). 


Space Grounded. A noted British 
astronomer takes a dim view of predic- 
tions that interplanetary space flights 
may be only ten or twenty years away. 
Sir Harold Spencer Jones, British As- 
tronomer Royal and director of the 
Greenwich Observatory, said: “I don’t 
see anyone getting to Mars this cen- 
tury, the next century, or the century 
after that.” Furthermore, he said that 
such a flight might provide but little 
additional information. 


Montgomery Ward Decision. Sewell 
Avery, 82-year-old board chairman of 
Montgomery Ward, has won his fight to 
retain control of the $700,000,000 mail- 
order and retail-store business (see 
April 13 issue Senior Scholastic). 


Centennials. The world-wide Young 
Women’s Christian Association cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary in April. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
will hold a similar celebration in Paris 
next August when the World Alliance 
(governing body of ali YMCAs) ob- 
serves the 100th anniversary of its 
founding. 


G.I. Joe, a World War II carrier pi- 
geon who saved the lives of 1,000 
British soldiers in Italy, will receive a 
special service citation from the Army. 


Under a law recently passed in New 
York State, the Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner can revoke the “junior” drivers’ 
license of any 16- to 18-year-old upon 
the request of either parent. 


Today's bright and shiny two-toned 
cars do not have fewer accidents than 
those of 1940-49 (and passengers are 
more apt to be injured or killed), ac- 
cording to a study at Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College in New York. 


r 
Quick MaZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 
1. Identify: (a) Jawaharlal Nehru; 


(b) Chou En-lai; (c) John Kotelawala. 

2. Locate: (a) Bandung; (b) Libya; 
(c) the Philippines; (d) Ceylon. 

3. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (1.C.C.) (a) regulates radio 
and television broadcasting; (b) sets 
railroad and trucking rates; (c) admin- 
isters the pure food and drug laws. 


(Underline one.) 
























The need for nursing is as old as pain itself. 


The prefession of modern nursing is very 
young. 

The first schools for nurses in this coun- 
try were opened less than 100 years ago— 
in 1873. Few people realize how enormous 
have been the changes in the education, 
income and working conditions of nurses 
in each decade since. 


I remember the reaction of my family 
when I told them that I wanted to go into 
& nursing school. 


“But we will hardly see you for three 
years!” they protested. 


Even a short while ago student nurses 
lived under most rigid restrictions and had 
very little time they could really call their 
own before winning their diplomas. 


Today many colieges and universities 
are offering degrees in nursing. Life in 
nursing schools grows continually more 
like life in any other school, and the life of 
the graduate nurse is changing rapidly also. 


If a girl wants a profession that will re- 
ward her all of her life, I advise a long look 
at the many absorbing fields of work open- 
ing for the modern nurse. I know of no 
other career that offers the girl of today so 
many inc ing Opportunities. 


An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 





DO YOU WANT TO. 
BE A NURSE? 


BY RUTH SLEEPER 


Director of the School of Nursing and Nursing Service, 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


President, National League for Nursing, Inc, (As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER) 


It is a career that puts her in stimulating 
contact with a busy world of interesting 
people, from the beginning of her studies. 


It is a career that she can take with her 
from one town to another, if she needs to 
move or wants to travel. 


It is a career that prepares her as nothing 
else can for success as a mother. 


It is a career that she can return to, even 
deep in her middle years, and find warm 
welcome. 


It is a career that takes her into every 
level of society, bringing endless new 
interests and drama. 


It is a career that brings financial security. 
No graduate nurse need wait and worry 
about finding a post. 


Best of all, it brings the reward of being 
useful to others. 


Today we have 390,000 active registered 
nurses. We need 50,000 more. 


Our population has more than doubled 
since 1900, due to fast rising birth rate and 
greatly lengthened life span. Health edu- 
cation programs and free clinics inspire 
more people each year to seek early aid for 
illness. The phenomenal growth of insur- 
ance plans makes it possible for more peo- 














ple to afford hospital care. Over 59 per cent 
of our population is now protected by some 
form‘ of medical and hospital insurance. 


Hospital admissions have doubled since 
1935. Ten years ago the average stay was 
nearly 16 days. New drugs and medical 
technics have cut this average to about 
eight days, which means that more inten- 
sive nursing is needed—and more nurses 
than ever before. 


All signs indicate that the need for nurses 
will become greater, rather than less. This 
is not because young women are finding 
other careers more tempting, as you might 
conclude. Each year more girls are recog- 
nizing the rewards in nursing and are en- 
rolling, but the demand for nurses continues 
to outstrip the supply. There is no chance 
of over-supply in the foreseeable future, 
and the pon 5 wb can turn to any aspect of 
nursing that attracts her most. 


If she joins the staff of a hospital, she 
can choose among absorbing specialties. 
She can concentrate on work with children, 
in obstetrics, in surgery, on the fascinat- 
ing new technics of orthopedics such as 
the rehabilitation of polio victims which 
calls so heavily on the nurse’s skill and 
imagination. Psychiatry is an intensely 
interesting field in which opportusities for 
the nurse are expanding fast. Or she can 




















specialize in administration or teaching 
. to mention only a very few of the 
avenues open to her. 


Since Florence Nightingale went to the 
Crimea 101 years ago, nurses have been an 
enormously mobile group. If a nurse wants 
to travel, many posts are open to her, both 
in this country and abroad. 


She can choose foreign service with the 


World Health Organization, with our own 
government's foreign operations, or with 
one of our armed services. Industry sends 
nurses abroad, and fast growing health 
ee. mg are using nurses in Scasclen, 
otels, department stores, on planes, ships 
and in other interesting backgrounds. 


Schools need «nurses. Many married 
nurses who want time in the afternoon 
with their own children find part-time 
positions ideal and easy to get. Nurses are 
needed in doctors’ offices. Private practice 
brings its special rewards in choice of 
hours and cases. 


Opportunities in community and public 
health programs are growing rapidly. 
Many bring the added security of Civil 
Service benefits. A visiting nurse has an 
‘absorbing career, moving through many 
homes each day and leaving order and 
aid behind her. 


What does it cost to become a nurse? 


Costs vary widely, but in all schools a 
student nurse pays 3 part of her expenses 
by the care she gives to patients while 
learning to nurse. 


There are two ways to become a regis- 
tered nurse. 


A girl can enter a hospital-conducted 
school of nursing for a three-year program 
leading to a lene, Usually there is no 
charge for her room, food, laundry, uni- 
forms and books. Tuition ranges from 
approximately $200 to $500 for her three- 
year course. Her classes and work with 
patients occupy no more than 44 hours a 
week, and she usually has one or two days 
a week free. About 90 per cent of our 
nurses are prepared in this fashion. 


Courses offered by colleges and univer- 


sities cost more and take longer, but they 





One of the finest rewards in nursing comes from 
helping the newborn get off to a good start in life. 
New technics in obstetrics and pediatrics have 
been a major factor in advancing the life expect- 
ancy of children born today. 





give a flying start toward cop positions 
in nursing. Such plans combine college 
courses at regular tuition rates (though 
some scholarships are available to those 
with outstanding qualifications) and sev- 
eral years of nursing study and practical 
experience in the clinical field, hospitals, 
or other health agencies where, again, the 
student's contribution to patient care may 
reduce her expenses. Graduation after four 
or five years brings a degree— Bachelor of 
Science—as well as a nurse's diploma. 


In all cases, the graduate takes an exam- 
ination with the nurses’ licensing board of 
her state which gives her the right to use 
R. N. (Registered Nurse) after her name. 


What does a nurse earn? 


No one goes into nursing to make a 
fortune, but substantial incomes as well as 
security are available to the ambitious. 


The average beginning salary for a staff 
nurse is from $2,800 to $3,500 a year. Pro- 
motion can be rapid. Top salaries in ad- 
ministrative posts range from $12,000 to 
$14,000 a year. A graduate nurse without 
experience can enter the Army Nurse Corps 
or the Air Force Nurse Corps with rank 
and pay of Second’Lieutenant. In the Navy 
she starts as an Ensign. The Armed Services 
give full pension privileges as do jobs 
under Civil Service. Other positions «in 
nursing are covered by Social Security, 
and many provide retirement benefits. 


How can you tell if you will be successful 
and happy as a nurse? Ask yourself these 
os to see if you show promise of 

eveloping the characteristics needed in 
nursing: 

1. Are you reliable? A patient's life may 
depend,on the nurse’s faithfulness in carry- 
ing out orders in the doctor's absence. 
Do you rinse the dishes even when your 
mother is not there to check? Do you admit 
a mistake rather than evade responsibility? 


2. Do you reach out for responsibility? 
The girl who volunteers to help at home 
shows the willingness and capacity for 
teamwork that a nurse must have. 


3. Are you a good student? A nurse must 
learn many complicated technics and skills. 
Many schools want only girls who stand 
in top third of high school classes. 


4, Have you an inquiring mind? A good 
nurse asks “‘Why?’’ Is a crying ghild in 
pain? Oris he terrified, as was one little boy 
told by his sister that if he were bad the 
doctor would cut off his toes? A nurse 
must soothe worries as well as wounds. 


5. Are you adaptable? A nurse must have 
the out-going friendliness that comes from 
understanding and liking other people. 


6. Have you a good sense of humor? 
It is like a cushion. It eases the jolts. A 
nurse must be able to see the ridiculous 
and not laugh; see the heart-breaking and 
still smile os the patient's sake. 


7. Are you tolerant? Pain does not recog- 
nize personalities, creed, or color. 


8. Are you generous? A nurse must often 
put the needs of her patient before her own 
pleasures. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE 
AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE—APPEARING REGULARLY IN 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND COLLIER’S 
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bserving and charting a patient’s progress from 
day to day is an important responsibility. Here a 
nurse puts to practical use one of the many skills 
she has gained to help others get well. 





9. Are you discreet? A nurse is trusted 
with many secrets and must have a high 
sense of honor about keeping them. 

10, Are you in good health, physically 
and emotionally? 

Are you a girl with these qualifications? 
I say “girl” because, while about four a 
cent of nurses today are men, the profes- 
sion is oné in which women shine pre- 
dominantly. 

If you bring the qualities of mind and 
heart and spirit that nursing demands, it 
will give you, in return, rewards far beyond 
wealth—rewards that never can be lost or 
stolen: a life of stimulating contacts, honor 
and respect in your community, and the 

riceless satisfaction of knowing that every 
Laut of your working life has Sean of use 


t:. 


Booklets available on other careers 
This article on Nursing is one of a continuing 
series on career oppgrtunities for young men and 
women. Each is available in booklet form and 
will be sent to you on request. You'll also find 
additional help in our free booklet, ‘The Cost 
of ‘Four Years at College.’’ Check the booklets 
you want*below, and mail the coupon today! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY By FOUNDED IN 1845 





The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, Dept. S-2, 

51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 

0) Newspapering 0 Aeronautical 


0) Law Engineering 
0 Medicine DC Farming ~ 
C Accounting ~ 1 Chemistry 
GD Teaching 0 Selling 


0 The Cost of Four 
Years at College 
0D Electronic Engineer 


OD Public Service 
0 Nursing 
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Burek in Chicago Daily Sun-Times 


““Really—the Premiums Are Very Low.” 


OW’S your health, Uncle Sam? 
How “well” is the physical well- 
being of the people of America? 

Uncle Sam could truthfully answer: 
“I feel as good as anybody in the 
world.” . 

This country is among the world’s 
healthiest. One by one we have 
stamped out or greatly reduced the 
killer-diseases that still wreak their hav- 
oc elsewhere—typhoid,*malaria, yellow 
fever. And now, in a medical victdry 
that lifts a dark shadow from American 
childhood—polio. The ravages of pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis, though still 
serious, also have declined sharply. 

Our doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
hospitals are the finest in the world. 
The average American can count on 
living almost to the Biblical three score 
years and ten. When the present cen- 
tury began, this “life expectancy” was 
only 47 years. This means that the 
wonders of medical science have in- 
creased the American life span by al- 
most 50 per cent in the last 50 years! 

But Uncle Sam could also answer 
truthfully: “Well, I could be better.” 

Grave diseases, such as cancer and 
heart disease, still defy us. Our mental 
health is getting worse. We have too 
few doctors, dentists, nurses, and _hos- 
pitals. Millions of our citizens cannot 
afford the medical care they need. The 
lives of some of them are blighted by 
“disaster” sickness. A family breadwin- 
ner is suddenly struck.down in the 
prime of his life. A child suffers a mys- 
terious malady that quickly drains away 
his parents’ life savings. 

The economic cost of such illness is 


enormous. And everyone agrees that a 
prosperous and inventive people cannot 
remain complacent in the face of so 
much human misfortune. 

What to do about it? Much already 
is being done—by researchers, the pro- 
fessions, philanthropic organizations, 
government. President Eisenhower has 
put to Congress a new Federal health 
program. The Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, calls it the best program ever 
devised. The lines are being drawn for 
a major Congressional debate on“ the 
program in both houses of Congress. 


What the Problem Is 


First, however, let us examine in de- 
tail just what our health -problem is. 
Here are some of the principal points: 


Health Manpower 

The “production” of physicians is in- 
creasing, but not fast enough. In 1940, 
U.S. medical schools turned out 5,100 
graduates; in 1954, 6,800. By 1960 the 
total is expected to be 7,000. But the 
ratio of increase is less than the ratio 
of our population increase. By 1960 our 
population will be 177,000,000, as com- 
pared with the present 164,000,000. As 
a result, in 1960 we will have 133 doc- 
tors per 100,000 population — down 
from the 137 figure of 1950. The short- 
age is most serious in the South, where 
the average is about 92 doctors per 
100,000 people. 

The story on dentists is much the 
same. Dental school graduates have in- 
creased from 1,750 in 1940 to 3,000 in 
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Uncle Sam’s 


Health Problems 


1954, and the figure will be 3,200 by 
1960. But the proportien of dentists to 
population, which has stayed at 153 
per 100,000, is soon expected to drop. 

The story on nurses is different. We 
have 389,600 active nurses—or 240 per 
100,000 population, as compared with 
215 in 1940. But the demand for nurses 
has gone up, and they work fewer hours 
a week. The use of auxiliaries such as 
nurses’ aides to take over some of the 
nurses’ chores has helped to relieve the 
demand. But experts say there stil] are 
too few girls applying for schooling as 
nurses. 7 


Health Costs 


The cost of health care has more than 
tripled in the past fifteen years. The 
annual bill comes to about $11,000,- 
000,000. The largest single items are 
for physicians and hospitals. 

The average family spends $98 a 
year for medical care, or 4.1 per cent 
of its income. But the variation is wide. 
Families earning less than $2,000 a 
year spend only $53, or 6.1 per cent of 
their income. Families earning $7,500 
to $10,000 a year spend $197, or 3.2 
per cent of their income. 


Health Insurance 


In recent years one of the most far- 
reaching changes in the health field has 
been the mushrooming of health ‘insur- 
ance. It started in the depression of the 
1930s when a group of Texas school- 
teachers got together on a plan to pro- 
tect themselves against unforeseen hos- 
pital bills. Each contributed to a com- 
mon fund at the rate of a few cents a 




















day. When one had to go to a hospital, 
the fund paid at least part of that teach- 
er’s bill. 

The idea caught on and spread all 
over the nation. The best known hos- 
pital insurance plan today is known as 
Blue Cross. Other plans provide cover- 
age for medical care and surgery. Re- 
cently plans for protection against 
“catastrophe”—very expensive illness— 
have- been springing up. About 98,- 
000,000 Americans now have some 
form of health insurance. This is close 
to 60 per cent of the population. 


The Unprotected 


But many people concerned with the 
health problem say we should look at 
the other side of the coin. For example: 
More than 60,000,000 Americans have 
no health insurance. Only one-fourth of 
the families earning less than $2,500 a 
year are protected. Insurance pays only 
about 15 per cent of the national health 
bill. Only 3 per cent of the population 
has anything like complete protection. 
About 24 per cent are insured for hos- 
pital, surgeons’ and physicians’ bills. 

Moreover, the protection is not com- 
plete. The plans generally pay for only 
basic expenses, at minimum rates. Thus 
the average hospital patient has to pay 
19 per cent of the bill himself. The 
average person with insurance for phy- 
* sicians’ care must pay 54 per cent of 
the bill out of his pocket. 

What, then, should we do about the 
health problem? Tne answers have led 
to great. controversy. The debate has 
focused mainly on the matter of insur- 
ance. The Truman Administration pro- 
posed a plan to provide for compulsory 
national health insurance. This insur- 
ance was to operate like Social Security 
against unemployment and need in old 
age. 

In the case of salaried people, for ex- 
ample, the Government would withhold 
a certain amount from each week's pay 
check and in return pay the worker's 
medical bills. The medical profession 
and many others sharply denounced 
the plan as “socialized medicine.” 
Congress never acted on it. 


President's Plan 


Now Congress has before it a new 
health program submitted by President 
Eisenhower. The program deals with 
several problems — hospitals, nursing, 
mental illness, and insurance. On in- 
surance a hot debate again is in pros- 
pect. The House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and: a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare have been 
holding hearings. 

This is the President’s plan on health 
insurance and the arguments pro and 


con: 


The basic idea is to encourage pri- 
vate health insurance plans to expand 
so they cover more people and provide 
more benefits. In some areas, for ex- 
ample, the risks may seem too great. 
There may be outbreaks of disease that 
could wipe out the insurance fund prac- 
tically overnight. Insurers hesitate to 
underwrite risks in such areas. __ 

What the President proposes is the 
encouragement of expansion by “re- 
insurance.” The Government would in- 
sure the insurers. 

The plan would work this way: The 
Federal Government would set up a 
fund of $25,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
The fund would be used to meet any 
extra-heavy losses suffered by private 
health insurance organizations taking 
part. They, in turn, would pay pre- 
miums into the fund, just as their own 
members pay premiums into the insur- 
ance company for protection. 

The Administration figures that re- 
insurance will encourage the private or- 
ganizations to expand in three fields: 
(1) “catastrophe”—that is, severe or 
prolonged illness; (2) rural areas; (3) 
medical care — at home, physician’s 
office or hospital — for families of aver- 
age or low income. 
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Arguments in Favor 


In favor of health re-insurance, the 
arguments run this way: 

Obviously the people need better 
protection against the hazards of illness. 
This plan will meet the need in the 
American way—by encouraging private 
enterprise to do the job. We know that 
health insurance works. What we have 
to do now is to enlarge it. Unless we 
do, pressure will grow for the Federal 
Government to do the whole job—to 
“socialize” medicine. 

Secretary Hobby says the President’s 
plan “clearly is an attempt to help a 
man and his family help themselves.” 

Representative Steven B. Derounian 
(Rep., N.Y.) s@td recently: “Now, they 
can say what they want to, the problem 
is here. .. . Now what are we going 
to do about it? Are we going to sit still 
and do nothing as we have done? Or 
are we going to take a responsible 
middle course. . . .?” 


Arguments Against 

Against the health re-insurance plan, 
the arguments run this way: 

Some argue that it is an “entering 
wedge” for “socialized” medicine. They 




















Talburt in Washington Daily News 


“Gosh—! Feel Better Already!” 











Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


Caught in the Middle 


fear that once the Government steps 
into this field it will be drawn in deep- 
er and deeper until the Government is 
dictating all medical practice. In hear- 
ings by the House committee, members 
questioned Mrs. Hobby repeatedly on 
the “entering wedge” theory. 

Others say the President's plan is 
inadequate. The American Medical 
Association welcomed the President's 
assurance that he thought “private ef- 
forts” to deal with medical problems 
should come first. But the A.M.A. de- 
clared the re-insurance plan “will not 
achieve the desired results.” 

All the plan does, it is argued, is 
spread the risk. The ultimate cost falls 
on members of the private insurance 
plans, and the trouble is that not 
enough people can afford to become 
members now. 

Also, there is no certainty that the 
private organizations will expand in the 
areas the President mentioned. Re-in- 
surance would do nothing about the 
basic trouble—the high cost of medical 
care. Representative John Bell Williams 
(Dem., Miss.) said it was like “trying 
to feed a tapeworm instead of taking 
medicine to kill it.” 

Thus the debate has run along the 
same lines as the debate a year ago. 
At that time Congress rejected a sim- 
ilar re-insurance proposal made by the 
Administration. In the voting a year 
ago, a combination of forces—conserva- 
tives who feared “socialized” medicine, 
and liberals who said the plan did not 


go far enough—defeated it heavily in 
the House. In the Senate the question 
never even came to a vote. Commenting 
on this defeat, the President said the 
opposition forces “just don’t understand 
what are the facts of American life.” 


Other Parts of Plan 


Apart from re-insurance, the Presi- 
dent’s program also includes these other 


proposals: 


Hospitals 

To encourage construction of hospi- 
tals, clinics, nursing homes and the 
like, the President proposed Federal 
insurance of private mortgages. Most 
of the states now are far below the ac- 
cepted standard for hospital facilities, 
which is 12.5 hospital beds per 1,000 
population. 


Special Assistance 


The President proposed grants to the 
states to provide medical care for 
5,000,000 aged, disabled, orphaned, 
blind and needy persons getting public 
assistance or relief. The cost the first 
year would be $20,000,000. 


Nursing 

The President proposed grants of 
$2,000,000 the first year, $3,000,000 
the second, $4,000,000 thereafter, to 
be matched by the states, for training 
of practical nurses. 


Mental Health 


The President proposed various steps 
to improve the study of mental illness 
and the administration of mental care. 

There is little opposition to these 
proposals as such. There is criticism, 
though, that the program as a whole 
does not go far enough. There is.a basic 
difference in ideas on what the Federal 
role in health ought to be. 


The Federal Role 


On the one hand are those who be- 
lieve the Federal Government should 
go very slowly. They say it should act 
only when there is a clear-cut emergen- 
cy which private citizens and local gov- 
ernment cannot handle. This is where 
President Eisenhower stands, as we 
have seen. Those who follow this line 
of reasoning deplore what they cal! the 
habit of “running to Uncle Sam” every 
time a problem arises. Medical care, it 
it argued, is a delicate personal relation- 
ship between doctor and patient. In this 
view, Government control would mean 
bureaucracy, regimentation, waste, per- 
haps even corruption. ' 

Recently the Hoover Commission on 
government organization pointed out 
that the Government already has a big 
hand in medical care. It spends $2,- 
000,000,000 a year on its own health 
facilities — for the Armed Forces and 
veterans, for example. It employs 10 
per cent of U.S. physicians, 9 per cent 
of the dentists, 6 per cent of the nurses. 
The Hoover Commission charged that 
there were great duplication and waste. 

On‘the other hand are those who 
believe that health is a national prob- 
lem that can only be met nationalfy by 
the Federal Government. They argue: 
A crisis is ahead in medical education; 
the schools must be expanded sharply. 
Only Federal funds can do the job ad- 
equately. We should be spending mil- 
lions more for research, too, particularly 
against the great killers, heart disease 
and cancer. 

Both points of view have come into 
play in connection with polio. 

Supporters of private enterprise in 
health point out that the victory of Dr. 
Jonas Salk was won through private 
philanthropy. The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, with its March 
of Dimes, financed it. Similarly the Ad- 
ministration has moved cautiously on 
whether Government controls are 
needed to assure fair distribution of the 
polio vaccine. 

But there are those who feel that the 
victory may be marred by a vaccine 
black market unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment steps in. Last week two bills 
aimed at preventing a black market 
were introduced in Congress. The bills 
would give the President power to allo- 
cate vaccine and set priorities. 
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| THE STORY OF A HIGH-SCHOOL BOY AND HIS TWO PALS, WHO 
TEAM UP TO WIN— ON THE GROUND AND IN THE AIR/ 





\ \ y's pone 'T AGAIN! 
wich oMMER STATE 


pynrionsile, aw ! 





-- I MEANT UNCLE 
YOU WERE GREAT, | | SAM'S DEFENSE 
Mick#y/ I HATE TO THINK HOW | TEAM, WE'RE 
GOING INTO 
MULITARY 
WITH THE ARMY, 
NAVY AND AIR 
FORCE! a, 




















WE'RE STILL GOING TO 
BE ON THE SAME 


TEAM -- EVEN AFTER | 
GRAOQUATION ! / 
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WE CAN'T BELIEVE IT 
1 BITHER, MARGE. COACH 
I JUST CAN'T BELIEVE MCCRACKEN IS A 
THAT YOU THREE HAVE (>... GREAT FELLOW TO 


LITTLE STAN HERE WISHES HE’D 
CRACKED THE BOOKS HARDER DURING 


EQUIPMENT. THAT'S 
WHY THE SERVICES 
TELL YOU TO 

GRADUATE FIRST - 


WELL, WELL -- THE THREE 


MUSKETEERS! I HEAR YOU “ LIKE THAT ANO HE’LL 
THREE HEROES ARE ENLISTING GET OVER IT WITH 
IN THE SERVICES. ALWAYS THE % THE HELP OF 
GLAMOR BOY, EH MICKEY? NOW 

THAT YOUR DAYS AS A HIGH- 








The following June at the Senior Prom -- 





LET'S HAVE A Jf 
GLASS OF } 
PUNCH AND SIT 


GOOD IDEA, MARGE. 

WE'D BETTER HURRY 
BEFORE STAN 

\ FINISHES THE BOWL. 





THIS ONE OuT, 

















HERE -- YCU CAN, CHUMPS, YOU'LL 


LAUGHING- \ SOON BE CHANGING THAT 
BOY MILLER! / MONKEY SUIT FOR COVER- 
- ALLS, COURTESY OF THE 


: h U.S. GOVERN - 


HEY, STAN LEAVE 
SOME FOR THE 
REST OF US! A 


iy) 


j 
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ih LOOK WHO'S ) ENJOY YOURSELVES WHILE 
| 


\ 
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4 
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YOU'VE HAD YOUR DAY, O'MARA, 
NOW IT'S MY TURN, WHILE YOU'RE 
UP IN THE WILD BLUE 

YONDER, I'LL BE DOWN 

HERE MAKING MYSELF A 


FOUR YEARS FROM /THE HOMECOMING 
PILE OF DOUGH. TWEN WE'LL 


NOW, WHEN MY GAME IN FOUR 
TOUR OF DUTY IS YEARS --/F YOU 
OVER. THEN WE WILL 

SEE WHO'S 

TOP 

MAN, 

AS yOu 

PUT IT, 
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last time before their 
enlistment. Stan is 
choosing the Army, 
where he expects to be 
assigned. to an aviation 
instrument unit. Frank 
is enlisting in the Navy 
to become a flying radio- 
man, Mickey has chosen 
the U.S. Air Force where 
he will specialize in 
aerial photography. 














THE BEST PART ABOUT ENLISTING Y THAT'S RIGHT -- 
Soon after greduation, IS THAT YOU CAN PICK YOUR OWN ) AND NOT ONLY iN 
Mickey gets together with | | BRANCH OF SERVICE -- ARMY, THAT, YOU CAN 
Frank and Stan for the NAVY, MARINES OR AIR FORCE. PRETTY WELL CHOOSE 


THE JOB YOU WANT, 











| THINK YOU HAVE ENOUGH MATH, STAN, 
FOR THAT INSTRUMENT AND 
ELECTRONICS UNIT YOU WANT? 


WELL, MICK, I'M NO \ 
EINSTEIN, BUT I HAVE ENOUGH Wi 
MATH TO GET STARTED. AND vant 
DON'T FORGET— THE SERVICES 47a 
GIVE YOU PLENTY OF FREE J) ass 


~ 


COURSES TO HELP YOU SHARPEN 
UP ON ALMOST ANY SUBJECT, 


— 





YES, THAT'S TRUE, STAN... I'M 
PLANNING TO GET MY COLLEGE 
FOUCATION DURING OFF-DUTY 
TIME, IT WILL BE A LONG, TOUGH 
GRIND, BUT IT'LL 

BE WELL WORTH 

IT. THE AIR 

FORCE WILL 

PAY MOST OF 

THE TUITION, 














COLLEGE IS FINE, BUT I’M MORE INTERESTED IN 
LEARNING A GOOD TRADE. AS A FLYING 
RADIOMAN IN THE NAVY, I'LL BE GETTING 
ON- THE-JOB EXPERIENCE THAT MONEY 
CAN’T BUY, 
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WELL, NO MATTER 
WHAT HAPPENS THERE 
IS ONE THING WE CAN 
ALL LOOK FORWARD 
TO--OUR MEETING 
WITH MILLER AT THB 





YOU CAN 
SAY THAT , 




















copper a. - 


THIS IS IT, MICKEY OL’ 
BOY... BASIC TRAINING, 
‘HERE L COME / 








The next day... 


MEN, YOU ARE ABOUT 








TO BEGIN A NEW LIFE 
HERE. FOR SOME OF YOU 
THIS WILL BE MERELY ANOTHER. 
PHASE IN YOUR EDUCATION BE- 
FORE RETURNING TO CIVILIAN 
LIFE. BUT FOR OTHERS IT |S 
THE BEGINNING OF A CAREER 
IN THE SERVICE OF 

YOUR COUNTRY, 




















MOST OF YOU ARE WEARING 
THE UNIFORM FOR THE FIRST 
TIME. I HOPE YOU'LL 
UNDERSTAND WHAT L MEAN 
WHEN I SAY THAT THE 
UNIFORM |S SOMETHING 

LiKE THE FLAG... 
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IN ONE SENSE, THE UNIFORM -- LIKE 
THE FLAG-- IS JUST A PIECE OF x 


WOMEN WHO FOUGHT TO PRESERVE 
IT... THE IOBALS THEY FOUGHT 
FOR... AND THE FUTURE “Ws 
OF OUR NATION WHICH 
DEPENDS SO MUCH ON 
THOSE OF US IN 
THE UNIFORM TopAY £ 


COLORED CLOTH. BUT IN ANOTHER 

SENSE, IT'S THE WHOLE STORY oF /% 

OUR COUNTRY... THE MEN AND , 
} 














I HOPE YOU'LL WEAR YOUR UNI- 
FORM WITH AN AIR OF PRIDE -- 
LIKE OLD GLORY WHIPPING IN 
THE BREEZE. I HOPE YOU'LL 
REMEMBER THAT YOU ARE NOW 
A MEMBER OF 

THAT DEDICATED 

BREED OF MEN 

WHOSE MAIN 

MISSION 1S 











For the next few weeks, 
pe pm learns the basics 
becoming 4 
airman. It's hard work, 
but there's time for fun, 
too. Meanwhile, he re- 
ceives letters regularly 
from Frank and Stan. 
Their training is pretty 
much like his own-- 
rugged but enjoyable, 
with lots to learn but 


time for laughs. As 
training draws to a 
close, Mickey plans on 
spending his ten-day 
leave at home. 

















SON, YOU LOOK WOMDERFUL! | LOOKS TO ME MICKEY! YOU DIDN'T 
I DON'T THINK YOU MISSED LIKE HE PUT OW TELL US YOU WERE 


MY COOKING A BiIT/ A FEW POUNDS! 

















MARGE WAS SAYING NOT A CHANCE. MARGE IS 
YOU'D PROBABLY FALL | WONDERFUL -- SHE WROTE 
FOR ONE OF THOSE TO ME BVERY DAY. 
TALL TEXAS GALS AT 

YOU'RE WITH A 4 | THE SERVICE CLUB 
GREAT GANG OF YOU WROTE ABOuT/ 

FELLOWS, THE TIME 





See 














I SAW THAT MILLER BOY DOWNTOWN, ign dy NOTHING IMPORTANT, MOM. HE'S 
TODAY. HE WANTED TO KNOW HOW YOu oe j/ TRYING TO PROVE SOMETHING 
WERE GETTING ALONG -- SAID SOME- TO HIMSELF, I FEEL SORRY FOR 
Be, THING ABOUT SEEING YOU AT FELLOWS LIKE MILLER. THBY 
THE HOMECOMING WOULDN'T UNDERSTAND THE 
GAME IN FOUR 4 MEANING OF THIS UMVFORM, 
YEARS. WHAT DID THEY'RE MIS- 
SING MORE tel 
THAN THEY'LL 
EVER KNOW. 
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Afer basic, Mickey is as- 
signed. to technical school 
for advanced training 
in aerial ph raphy. 
CONGRATULATIONS, ) THAT'S RIGHT 
MICK! I HEAR IM STARTING 
YOU'RE GOING TO NEXT WEEK. 
m TECHNICAL . 
SCHOOL. & 4- 


~ 








@, 





© 4 BOY, THIS IS THE LIFE! A JOB TO ANO DON'T 
DO... A GREAT GANG TO WORK WITH... \ FORGET-- THE 

AND THE CHANCE TO IMPROVE MYSELF BY / CHOW IS 
TAKING COURSES. 4 GREAT, TOO! 











IT'S NOT EASY TO. \ LOOK AT US-> WE 
SAVE MONEY. FOR CAN RETIRE IN OMLY 
RETIREMENT, THESE 20 YEARS AT HALF- 





i ey | DAYS —UNLESS 4. PAY, IF WE WANT TD, 
SERIOUSLY, WE HAVE a. WAN, I'LL OMY OF 
A GOOD DEAL, HERE. THE Aa te, |B THEN,’ 

PAY 1S TOPS--AND IT'S : AO’ Si , 

FREE AND CLEAR, 

EXCEPT FOR TAXES. 








SURE, WE HAVE 
NO FOOD BILLS, 
NO MEDICAL 
EXPENSES. I 
A SEND A DEFENSE 
BOND HOME 
BECAUSE I 
WANT TO. 














YEP, WE CAN LEARN A \LOOK AT 
TRADE, TRAVEL, CON- )LUCKY 
TINUE OUR EDUCATION / MICKEY, 
--ALL THROUGH THE HERE -- 
COURTESY OF THE HE'S GOING 
AIR PORCE, BACK TO 


Wi aa tas 
Le : 








omnvncenonpetitmcmmeetiaa DON'T FORGET THE FREE 
TRAVEL. I'M PUTTING IN FOR 
DUTY IN EUROPE, SOON AS 
| MWY TRAINING IS OVER. HOW 
RM WOULD I GET TO EUROPE 
\ EXCEPT IN SERVICE? 
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After technical | 
school, Mickey 1$ 
assigned to another 
air base for on-the- 
job training asa fly- 
ing photographer: eq 

















GOSH, SARGE, THESE 
AERIAL CAMERAS on 
LOOK JUST 


LIKE GUNS. 





in some of 





newest and 
fastest Air 
Force planes... 
like 








THEY SHOULD-- 

THEY DO SOME 

PRETTY FANCY 
‘SHOOTING’! 





..and Mickey is mighty 

thankful for his High- 

School math when 

sees the complex photo 

equipment he will be using. 
aale,.las 
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BOY, THE FOLKS 
ARE FRIENDLY AROUND 
HERE ! 


iT MUST BE THESE 
NEW STRIPES 
WE'RE WEARING! 
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..and he writes regularly to 
Stan and Frank, in the Army 








and Navy. 











“I OFTEN WONDER HOW 
MILLER IS MAKING 

OUT BACK HOME. 

DON’T FORGET 

OUR DATE TO 

MEET HIM AT THE, 
HOMECOMING puff 
GAME, é 











Like Mickey, he is getting 
excellent job training that 
has a cash value in civilian 
as well as military life. 








se 
Prank is enjoying his life as a flying 
radioman in Naval Aviation. 














Stan, too, is doing well in service, 
with an interesting job in an 
Army Aviation Instrument Unit, 




















He works toward. promotion and higher goes on leave, he travels 
pay by taking advanced courses in his | |by military plane and saves him. 
military specialty... 3 r self expensive fares. Men in all / 








branches of service can 
do this when flight 
Space is available, 
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Meanwhile, after graduating from technical SO THIS IS HAWAII! BOY, IF 
school, Mickey applies for overseas duty. THE GANG BACK HOME 
In a short while he is en route to Hawaii... COULD SEE ME NOW. 

















He spends many working hours in | |...but finds plenty of time 
the air, making photo reconnais- for off-duty relaxing -- 
sance flights... , 











> ALL CHECKED ¥ 
AND READY 10 [=m 
GO, SARGE. 
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studying for his college degree. = fun make the time pass 
_ 2 | | quickly. Before returning to 
ee Ee the States, Mickey is promoted) 
_ “= | to Airman First Class. When 
, SORRY, TED, } | his four-year tour of duty 
LETS GO TO I'M HITTING is up, he promptly re-enlists} 
THE SERVICE THE BOOKS --receiving a substantial 
ie alesis come rome = ey 
ong, his promotion 
Re pe Sergent comes -In 
November, he returns hor 
on leave to keep a certain 
date at Fairview High's 
annual homecoming game... 
Hi 
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6GE, IT'S \ LOOK-~ WE ALL HAVE THE 
GOOD TO |} SAME RATING! HOMETOWN 
SEE YOU / BOYS MAKE GOOD 

Two! IN SERVICE / 


LOOK -- THERE’S MARGE AND ) SAY, THAT SKINNY 
HER KID BROTHER, DON. KID REALLY GREW 
HEY, MARGE! ) UP--HE PROBABLY 
**WE ALL PUTIN /ON RE-ENLISTING GRADUATES 
FOR ANOTHER UNTIL I'M READY NEXT JUNE. 
FOR RETIREMENT PAY! 


Hi, FELLOWS. TAKE A LOOK WELL, I’M NOT EXACTLY A RECRUITING 
AT MY “LITTLE” BROTHER -- SERGEANT, DON, BUT L'D LIkE TO TELL 
HE'S A SENIOR THIS YEAR, AVIATION , 

SAYS HE WANTS TO 60 

INTO AAILITARY AVIATION, 
ANY OF YOU FELLOWS 
A RECRUITING SERGEANT? 








“You'd like Military Aviation It's} |"No matter what branch of 
 aman's life with a real man's | | service you choose, you'll 
pay and other rewards, Your iy | 
basic training 18 over before 
you know it, then you're 
ready for specialized training. 























‘ Li ier peieny twin Ahr 
your military specialty. These courses 
py aan ion and | 

the fellow who is 
Serious about building 
4@ career in service." 
































“But the best parbof all is the 
great gang of fellows you'll be 
cols your per te These ae 
are the cream of the crop--youn 

Americans who love their country — ‘ ool a ae 
first and their branch of service as fey ; ARMY NAVY 
next. You'll be proud to belong!” 
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WELL, WELL! HERE COMES / TAKE IT EASY, 
OUR BOY MILLER. I STAN. LET'S PARTICULAR -- 1 WANT 
DION'T THINK HE'D HEAR WHAT HE TO APOLOGIZE FOR 
HAS TO SAY! BEING SUCH A PRIZE 
: CHUMP. L GUESS 
IVE GROWN UP A 
LITTLE IN THE PAST 
am FEW YEARS.’ 


FELLOWS ~-MiICKEY IN 


: 


/ I'VE BEEN FOLLOWING YOUR SERVICE \ CONGRATULATIONS, I HOPE SO,-TOO. AS FOR 


CAREERS AND, FRANKLY, I ENVY MILLER-- THAT MEANS | THAT CRACK I MADE 
? YOU. I HAVE A PRETTY GOOD 


WE'LL BE TEAMMATES /ABOUT ‘GLORY’ AND THE 
JOB, BUT I'M TRADING IT IN FOR AGAIN. THIS TIME UNIFORM, I TAKE IT BACK 
A CAREER, IN MILITARY AVIATION . FOR KEEPS, IN SPADES. YOU FELLOWS IN 
I SIGNED UP FOR AIR FORCE I HOPE/ 7 THE ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE 
EARN ALL THE GLORY YOU GAN GET-- 
AND I'LL BE.PROUD TO WEAR 
THE UNIFORM 
WITH YOU, 


That night at ming Dance -- LET'S SAY WE ARE OFF TOA 
— — — FLYING START, MARGE. AND 
BY THE LOOKS OF . ; .REMIND THAT KID BROTHER OF 
THOSE STRIPES, (Ayr a YOURS THAT IF HE. WANTS 
SERGEANT, YOU'RE « 1 TO MAKE A FLYING START 
OFF TO ew yy INTO THE FUTURE, HE 
COULDN'T MAKE A 
BETTER TAKE-OFF THAN 
IN THE U.S. ARMY, 
— WAVY OR 
S\ AiR FORCE! 
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“But, Bud, | can’t find a school 
with a course in ‘disc jockeying’! 
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HERE will you be five years. from ~ 


today? Ten years? Twenty years? 
These are questions that concern most 
high schoo] students today. 

Maybe you've been thinking about 
what you will do after you graduate 
from high school. If so, here’s a new 
way to look at your future, one that 
may help you to make up your mind. 

How much money are you likely to 
earn in your entire lifetime; and is there 
any way you can increase it? 

An analysis of Census Bureau figures 
shows that a young fellow today can 
expect to earri an average of about 
$150,000 in his lifetime. Seems like 
a lot of money, doesn’t it? But remem- 
ber, that’s only the average. If you're 
like most American boys, you want 
to do better than average. 

You can do it, too, if you always 
keep in mind that the more education 
you have, the more money you will 
probably make. No doubt you can think 
of men with high earnings who have 
worked their way ‘up to the top without 
benefit of much education. The figures 
clearly indicate, however, that for most 
people education does pay in dollars 
and cents. 


College? 


Although you may not realize it, the 
time you've already spent in high school 
has given you a greater earning po- 
tential than the boy (or girl) who 
dropped out of @rade school, or who 
quit after the eighth grade; his lifetime 
income may not go beyond $100,000. 
But if you finish high school, your 
expected lifetime income will jump to 





MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


$200,000. If you graduate from college 
you can look forward to a lifetime in- 
come of $300,000. These figures actual- 
ly represent average lifetime incomes 
for men with those kinds of education. 

There's nothing especially mysterious 
about it. College graduates earn more 
money simply because their higher 
education opens the door to better- 
paying professions and technical work, 
as well as to positions in business own- 
ership and management. 

True, a college student, even though 
he may be earning money, does spend 
more time preparing for a career. And 
he does have to “learn the ropes” in 
his first job, which means further de- 
lay in his full earning capacity. The 
figures bear this out: A college man 
between 22 and 24 years does make 
less money than a high schoo] graduate 
of the same age range. 


,Or Further Training ? 


But what happens by the time he 
reaches the age of 30? Studies made 
several years ago showed that a col- 
lege graduate was making only $3,500. 
Between 45 and 54 years of age, when 
family responsibilities are greatest, the 
college graduate was earning an aver- 
age of $7,900, but the high schoo] man 
was making only $4,500. If you're the 
kind of tellow who likes to prepare 
for the future, the meaning of these 
figures is pretty plain. + 

But don’t feel discouraged if you 
don’t get to college for one reason or 
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another, You'll find it valuable to attend 
a technical or trade school, once you 
have your high school diploma. Em- 
ployers will tell you that they prefer 
better-trained men, and that such men 
usually go far. Many ambitious high 
schoo] graduates have added to thei: 
lifetime income potential, even while 
holding down full-time jobs, by attend- 
ing night school, or by taking exten- 
sion or adult education courses. 

So far, we've been talking about 
money income. But income is not just 
measured in dollars and cents. “Real 
income,” as economists put it, also in- 
cludes the way you spend your mone) 
—and the value of the services you 
perform for yourself instead of paying 
others. 


Buymanship 
Buying things “wisely” is a pretty 
flexible thing; it depends on the im- 
portance you attach to something par- 
ticular. You may spend every extra 
cent you have to improve your jalopy, 
but your neighbor across the classroom 
considers this a complete waste of time. 
because he is a longhair and buys classi- 
cal records. What both of you share 
is a feeling that you should save for 
something definite. If you do this sen 
sibly you know you are getting some 
where. At the same time you are mak- 
ing the most of your “real income.” 

That other part of “real income, 
services you perform for yourself, stands 
for fixing your car, repairing a piece 
ot furniture, painting a room, and the 
like. People who are handy can and 
do save a lot of money. Your mother 
and dad can probably point out two 
families in your neighborhood who have 
about the same income, yet one seems 
to be able to afford so many more 
things than the other. Likely as not, 
the family that is better off does its 
own odd jobs. So don’t overlook the 
value of shop courses in your school, 
where you learn to be handy. 

Of course, all of this is just as im- 
portant to girls as it is to boys. When 
it comes to lifetime earning potential, 
girls should be just, as interested, be- 
cause their husbands’ earnings will gov- 
ern the manner in which they live 
and their expectations for a comfortable 
future. As for “real income,” girls have 
a big contribution to make when they 
get married. Just try to figure out how 
much it would cost if you had to hire 
help to prepare meals, keep house, sew 
clothing and generally care for a family, 
as your mother does. Every girl can 
make a valuable contribution to her 
future family by sharing in the job 
of spending and saving family income. 
Your future earning power will de- 
pend largely on the plans you lay 
and follow now, So, you see, it’s up 
to you! 





















“EM as restless as a willow in a wind 


storm . . . I'd say that I had spring 
fever . . .” That’s a familiar complaint 
this time of year. Does the warm 


weather bring you that yen to get out- 


doors? Tired of classrooms, living 
rooms, that stale indoor feeling? 
Well, then it’s time for your first 


cook-out party of the season. Afraid of 
rushing the season, remembering that 
April showers do continue into May? 
Then be comfortable in your own back- 
yard or terrace. It’s informal, casual fun 
—and it’s easy entertaining, too. You 
don’t have to be a campfire expert to 
manage this kind of party—not with 
today’s portable electric grills. Plug in 
and flick the switch—presto, a ready- 
made “campfire”! 

Your picnic table might be cevered 
with a bright checkered table-cloth. 
Keep your decorations (if any) rustic. 
Then bring that portable phonograph 
out on the porch, and keep gay back- 
ground music playing. If one of your 
guests can play a guitar or “uke,” per- 
suade him to bring it. There’s no better 
end to an outdoor party than a song 
fest. 

Now to the main business of every 
picnic—food! Everyone gets ravenously 
hungry outdoors, but keep the menu 
simple. Prepare everything ahead of 
time, so all you have left to do is put 
the meat on the grill. Ask your guests 
to help; they'll enjoy it. 


pasts by Kamkap Fire-O-Matic Barbecues 
For fun for all, nothing beats cooking outdoors on the porch. Mm-m, sizzling 
hamburgers! They smell good; they taste good. And they're so easy to cook. 


For an early spring evening there’s 
nothing like franks and beans. You 
could serve franks on toasted buns, 
with mustard, relish, and ketchup. Or 
you could try Cheese Frankfurters. Just 
slit the frankfurters down the middle 
(don’t cut all: the way through). Into 
the slit, put’ small wedges of sharp 
cheddar cheese. Then wrap the whole 
thing with bacon; and grill. 

If you're not in a “cheese mood,” try 
u barbecue sauce on the franks. It'll 
give them a new and different flavor. 


Hobo Barbecue Sauce 


3 tablesp. butter or margarine 
1/3 cup minced onion 
1 cup ketchup 
1/3 cup vinegar 
2 tablesp. brown sugar 
1/3 eup water 
‘ 12/3 teasp. prepared mustard 
2 tablesp. Worcestershire ° 
\% topep- salt 
Heat the butter in a saucepan and saute 
the onion for a few minutes, Remove from 
fire before onion is brown. Add rest of 
ingredients. Simmer with cover on pan for 
about 10 minutes. Recipe makes two cups. 
The sauce should be made before your 
guests come, but be sure to serve it hot. 


Warm-weather Menu 


The days are getting downright hot; 
the evenings are much warmer than 
before. Summer is just around the cor- 
ner. Now’s the time for a warm-weather 


* RECIPE for a Party « 


Good as 


OUTDOORS! 


menu—which doesn’t mean all cold 
food. Start with that old American fa- 
vorite—hamburgers. Serve them on 
erisp, toasted buns with all the fixin’s. 
Don’t forget slices of tomato and onion 
to put inside the bun. For your salad, 
you'll want something cool and filling. 
How about macaroni salad? 


Cold Macaroni Special 


4 cups cooked elbow macaroni 
1 cup celery ’ 
1/3 cup slivered American cheese 
4% cup cut-up scallions 

% cup cut-up chives 

% cup sliced radishes 

1 cup mayonnaise 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

1% teasp. prepared mustard 

1/3 teasp. celery seeds 

1 to 2 teasp. salt 

pepper to taste 


Cook your macaroni several hours ahead 
of time. (Be sure to rinse off the starch 
under cool water after cooking.) Put the 
macaroni, celery, cheese, scallions, chives 
and radishes in a large bowl. Then mix up 
the dressing—mayonnaise, vinegar, mustard, 
salt, pepper, celery seeds. Pour over the 
salad and mix well. Refrigerate. When 
salad is chilled, serve on lettuce with to- 
mato slices. Garnish with pickles or pars- 
ley. Makes 6 servings.» 


Crunch-and-munch-ables are essential. So 
put out plenty of carrot and celery sticks 
radishes, scallions, pickles and maybe even 
some deviled eggs. 














What to drink? Milk or bottled drinks 
or how about iced tea? But give your tea 
that party zest: 


Tangy Tea 


tablespoons tea or 6 tea bags 
quart freshly boiling water 
cup sugar 

cup cold water 

cups orange juice 


om = me BD 


Place’ tea in large tea pot, pitcher or 
bowl. Pour boiling water over the tea. 
Cover. Let brew (stand) 5 minutes, 
Strain, or remove tea bags. Cool at room 
temperature. Combine sugar and_ cold 
water in saucepan. Bring to a boil over 
medium heat and boil for 5 minutes. Cool. 
Combine with orange juice and cooled 
tea. Pour over cracked ice in tall glasses. 
Add sprig of mint to each glass. (Makes 
2 quarts. ) 


Dessert is the crowning touch for any 
feast. Since fresh fruit is now in season, 
make the most of it. Pie, strawberry 
shortcake, or ice-cream and fresh fruit 
sauce—take your pick. 


The Spirit of Adventure 


Spring fills some of you with a wish 
for adventure, exploration. You won't 
be satisfied with a backyard picnic. You 
want to head for the woods, the beach, 
the country, and a real campfire—or at 
least an outdoor grill. None of this civ- 
ilized cooking for you! O. K..,. let’s take 
off! 

Hot dogs, hamburgers, or sandwich 
steaks are fine for campfire cooking. 
And surprise, surprisevou may find 
that the boys are cooking experts! Pick 
one who fancies himself an outdoor 
chef, and make him “boss cook.” His 
strong-armed helpers can throw on the 
firewood. Let the boys take their dates’ 


orders—rare, medium, or well-done— 
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Just the thing to satisfy that special “outdoor” appetite. 
Try these all-time picnic favorites — ‘franks. and beans.” 








while the girls are setting out the rest 
of the food. 

To make this easier, do all prelim- 
inary preparation at home. Plan each 
person's portion, and wrap it in alumi- 
num foil. Prepare your salad at home 
and pack it in aluminum or plastic con- 
tainers. Potato salad is perfect for pic- 
nics because it doesn’t have. to be icy 
cold. To make your potato salad, use 
the same recipe as for macaroni salad 
with these substitutions: 4 cups diced, 
cooked potatoes (instead of macaroni) 
and 1 1/3 cups of chopped celery (in- 
stead of just 1). Leave out the cheese. 
Easy? Why, sure! 

To make your picnic a real feast, 
how about some roast corn-on-the-cob 
or onions? Here’s where the aluminum 
foil comes in handy again. After you 
husk your corn and peél the onions—at 
home—wrapeach ear and onion in a 
piece of foil. At the picnic, bury them 
in hot coals and let them cook till done 
(about 15 minutes). Unwrap and serve. 


Biscuit-on-a-Stick 

Any biscuit enthusiasts in your 
crowd? If so, and if they like to cook 
their own, try our Biscuit-on-a-Stick. 
It’s a real campfire trick. Ingredients: 
a box of biscuit mix, milk, and several 
long, green sticks (about 4 to % an inch 
thick). Prepare the biscuit dough, fol- 
lowing the directions on the box for 
“rolled biscuits.” Then each person 
should take a chunk of dough and wrap 
it around the end of the stick—so that it 


‘has the shape of a frankfurter. Be sure 


the stick is well covered at the end. 
The dough should be of medium thick- 
ness. Now hold your stick near the heat 
of the fire, not in the flame and not in 
the coals. You want the biscuit to cook 


through, not just get brown on the out- 
P| 
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Make your picnic food preparation easier by wrapping individ- 
val portions of hamburgers and trimmings in aluminum foil. 


side. Keep turning your stick so that 
the biscuit is cooked on all sides. (This 
is the same process as roasting a marsh- 
mallow so that it doesn’t burn.) When 
it’s done (after about 10-15 minutes), 
the biscuit should be golden brown all 
over, and should not be gooey inside. 
Remove from the stick. Fill the hole left 
by the stick with butter and mar- 
malade. Delish! 

Before you pack your picnic basket, 
you will save yourself trouble if yon 
make a list of what you need. Here are 
some basic things to remember: salt 
and pepper; paper napkins, plates and 
cups; knives, forks, and spoons (if nec- 
essary); cooking utensils; pot holders. 
Carry your drinkables in thermos bottles 
so they stay cold. You can’t beat bottled 
drinks or very cold milk on a hot day. 
And it’s a good idea to bring a thermos 
of cold drinking water, too. Be sure that 
everything you take is: carry-able and 
not easily perishable. Happy picnicking! 





Photo by Arvin Industries, Inc. 
is so convenient, se 
easy with portable electric equipment. 


Porch cooking 











Alone in Shark Waters 


He had been overboard in the ocean for two 
days, trying to live . . . but he wanted to die 


By JOHN KRUSE 


OWN in the hold, the noise was ear- 

splitting. Every timber, the length 
and breadth of the Ben Sidi Tajir, 
seemed to be shrieking in agony. The 
single hurricane lamp swung. sicken- 
ingly overhead, swilling its anemic light 
around in the blackness. Mike Gardener 
shut his eyes and braced himself against 
a crate; he felt the ship lift and drop 
away crabwise in a quick, double move- 
ment that sucked his stomach about 
inside him like water in a goat skin. 

The native passengers around him 
were now fully awake. They were sit- 
ting up among the cargo, chattering 
shrilly, the whites of their eyes showing 
clearly in the lamplight. There were 
about twenty of them, traveling freight, 
like himself, from Ceylon to the Maldive 
Islands. 

The Ben Sidi Tajir was a Maldivian 
schooner, and her run was between 
Colombo and the islands. Her crew was 
a ragged bunch of moplas, descended 
from the old Malabar Coast pirates. 
There was nothing those moplas didn’t 
Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1953, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 


know about the sea. They had smelled 
the wind coming five hours before it 
hit the ship. The ship was a full day out 
of port. There’ was nothing they could 
do but keep running and hope to miss 
is. It was a hurricane. 

It hit the mainmast with a shock that 
went right doWn into the ship and set 
up a how! in the rigging that made 
Mike’s hackles creep. The ship was half 
empty, and she began to roll like a tar 
barrel. 

Mike braced hjmself with his feet 
and listened to the grinding timbers. 
There were safer ways of getting to the 
islands than in this relic, but not as 
cheap; that was the rub. When you 
speared fish for a living, you couldn't 
afford to ride fancy. 

He was on his way to the Maldives 
to try the spearing there. He was plan- 
ning to fish his way through the reefs, 
selling his catches as he went—a sort of 
working vacation. His spear gun lay on 
the rice sacks beside him, with his fins 
and mask strapped to the trigger guard. 
His only other baggage was a pack con- 
taining a change of clothing, a dozen 
harpoon heads and the sixty-foot reel he 
used for spearing in deep water. 

Suddenly the ship gave one of its 
quick, double movements. There was a 


slow, grinding crash, and the vessel 
seemed to convulse. The lantern leaped 
from its hook, smashed against a crate 
and went out. Through the infernal din 
Mike heard the natives screaming and, 
in the blackness, felt the ship heave 
over on its side. 

His instantaneous thought was that 
they had hit a reef. Then he knew they 
couldn’t have. The ship was breaking 
up. He grabbed up his most valuable 
possession, the spear gun, and struggled 
toward where he knew the gangway 
out of the hold to be. 

The natives blundered together in 
the darkness, screaming and groping 
for the doorway. He was caught up in 
a crazy, struggling mass. Someone 
grabbed onto his back, clawed a way 
up over him. 

He struggled up the ladder. There 
was someone above him; he lifted him 
by force clean out on deck, fell on top 
of him and rolled over just as a wave 
smashed down. Someone screamed. The 
water dragged at him and drained 
away. Mike gasped anJ opened his 
eyes. 

The deck slanted right down into the 
sea; there were no lights anywhere. He 
had an impression of black mountains 
heaving against a sulphurous sky, a 











smashed rigging. Another wave crashed 
down on him like a ton weight. 

Mike looked around for something 
that would float. There was a lifebelt 
against the deckhouse; he caught the 
gleam of it in the darkness. 

He waited for the ship to roll back 
and tried to run along the sloping deck. 
His plimsolls slipped. He hit the plank- 
ing with a smack and began to slide. 

» Then something crashed down on 
top of him, and he was under water 
again, tons of it, black and heavy and 
solid. Then surprisingly, there was air. 
He gulped at it, opened his eyes, and 
saw the dark shape of the ship. It was 
below him. Scared that he would be 
smashed against it, he began to swim. 

He swam with the wind, angling past 
the wreck. He was lifted and flung like 
a cork toward the tilted deck. Then the 
sea heaved up and Mike was clear of 
the stern, surrounded by blackness. 

Hopelessness welled up in him. He 
was being swept away from the wreck 
into the raging blackness of the Indian 
Ocean. The nearest land was Ceylon, 
maybe a hundred miles to the east. Te 
knew that no lifeboat had got clear of 
the ship and that his chances of being 
picked up were nil. And he was afraid. 

He struggled in the whirl and plunge 
of the waters, sobbing for air, trying to 
think. But he couldn’t think of any- 
thing. He felt that something was drag- 
ging him under and realized that it was 
the spear gun. The mask and fins 
strapped to it were cupping the water. 
It was natural for him to have the gun; 
he didn’t wonder about it any more than 
a carpenter would wonder about having 
his hammer. Its five pounds of dura- 
lumin and steel were a part of him. 

The familiarity of the gun steadied 
him. He hugged it in to his chest and 
kept swimming, and a process began 
in the back of his mind that suddenly 
became defiance. He was in the sea and 
he had the gun. It was the same sea— 
the sea that was his life, the sea that 
he dived and hunted in every day all 
day—whipped up now into a frenzy, 
but still the same sea. 

The idea grew, and the storm seemed 
to change; maybe it was really letting 
up--he didn’t know, but he knew sud- 
denly that he could beat it. He could 
ride it out, and there would be a plane. 

He gasped a lungful of air, and 
ripped off his pants and shoes. In the 
next wave he got rid of his shirt. He 
was naked now except for his belt and 
knife. 

He wrestled the spear gun around to 
the small of his back and clipped the 
buff hook onto his belt, so that he had 
the use of both arms. 

He could lie along the surface then. 
It was like body-surfing, only the waves 
weren't breaking, they were running. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Vacation Lands — 


By LaDonna Sandahi and Marilyn Elisworth 
Gresham Union High School, Portland, Ore. 


% Starred words refer to vacation points in the United States 
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ACROSS DOWN 
* 1. _._ Beach, Florida. * 2. The corn state is (abbr.). 
“.& Sound, Wash. 3. Malt drink. 
11. ____. and alack. 4, Latin combining form meaning 
12. Hideous giant of fairy tales. bad. 
14. Exists. 5. Present tense of “to be.” 
16. The (Spanish). 6. Post Office (abbr.). 
18. Very narrow model railroad gauge. 7. Exclamation of displeasure. 
19. Compass direction. 8. 144 articles (abbr.). 
20. Female (pronoun). 9. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 
22. My gal : *10. Largest river in North America. 
*23. Great desert and lake in Utah. *13. Park in northwest corner of 
25. Cry out in a loud voice Wyoming. 
} 3 j *15. Volcanic peak in northern 
*26. Poetic word for islands. California. 
28. The leading part in a duet or trio. *17. Volcanic peak in northern Oregon. 
*29. Texas and Louisiana are gulf. °19. Main attraction of Northwestern 
80. A dark image cast by intercepting U. S. vers. 
light. 21. Girl’s mez 
s 22. Past tense of say. 
81. South America (abbr.). *24. Jagged mountain range in 
$2. Upon (pronoun). Wyoming. 
34. Indefinite pronoun. *25. Volcanic lake in Oregon. 
35. Not specified (abbr.). 27. Senator (abbr.). 
36. Within. 28. 21st letter of Greek alphabet. 
° ees Ri — 
87. Edward (nickname). = ohio pastime. 
39. Author of “The Raven” (posses- 38 Distributive Education (abbr.). 
sive). 40. Beast of burden. 
*41. City in Nevada. 42. Chemical symbol for neon. 
43. Post exchange (abbr.). 44. Spanish word for river. 
46. The letter N. —_ =e A (abbr.) 
v m . National Army (abbr.). 
47. a sixteenth of a yard, or 2% 48. Absent (abbr.). 
inches. 
. ? ‘od of ti 49. Look! Behold! 
50. An indefinitely long period of time. 59 Boy’s nickname. 
53. Forbidden to general use. 51. Consent or approval (abbr.). 
*54. Inland bodies of water. *52. New England (abbr.). 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue 


I. PRESIDENT’S HEALTH PROGRAM 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


__a. The average life expectancy of 
Americans is about 
l. 25 years 3.°55 years 

. 2. 47 years 4. 68 years 
. All of. the following “killer-dis- 
eases” have been largely 
stamped out, except 
1. heart disease 8. typhoid 
2. yellow fever 4. malaria 
The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is 
1. Oveta C. Hobby 
2. Frances Perkins 
3. Edward Corsi 
4. Ezra Benson 
d. The shortage of medica! doctors 

is most serious in the 

1. New England States 

2. Far West 

3. Middle West 

4. South 


__e. The percentage of its income 
spent for medical care by the 
average American family is 
about 
1. 4% 8. 25% 

2. 15% 4. 40% 


f. In recent years, the demand for 
nurses has 
1. decreased 
2. increased 
3. remained about the same 
4. not been calculated by any 
responsible agency 
__g. In the past fifteen years the cost 
of health care has 
1. decreased slightly 
2. increased slightly 
3. tripled 
4. not been calculated 
h. The President’s health program 
includes all of the following, ex- 
cept 
1. a fund used to meet any ex- 
tra-heavy losses suffered by 
private health organizations 
. a tax on workers’ pay checks 
. Federal insurance of private 
mortgages for hospital con- 
struction 
4. grants to the states to pro- 
vide medical care for needy 
The percentage of Americans 
who have s_ me form of medical 


© bo 


insurane 


1. 5% 3. 40% 

2. 25% 4. 60% 

An argument in favor of the 

President’s health program is 

that 

1. it does not go far enough 

2. it is an entering wedge for 
“socialized medicine” 

3. it will not help the lowest 

4. 


a 


income groups 

it encourages private enter- 
prise to do the job of improv- 
ing medical care for Ameri- 


cans 


ll. NATO 
A. On the line to the left of each 


of the following countries, place a 
“Y” if it is a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (or 
about to become a member) and an 
“N” if it is not. 

Austria 

. Belgium 

. Britain 

Canada 

France 

Greece 

. Iceland 

. Italy 

. South Korea 

10. Luxembourg 

11. Nationalist China 

. Norway 

__18. Netherlands 

. Portugal 

15. Rumania 

. Spain 
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—17. Turkey 

—_18. United States 
—19. U.S.S. R. 
__20. West Germany 


B. Multiple Choice 

__a. NATO was founded in the year 
1. 1939 3. 1949 
2. 1942 . 4. 1952 

b. Members of NATO are located 
in all of the following regions, 
except 
1. Western Europe 
2. North America 
3. Asia 
4. Africa 

. The provision of the United Na- 
tions Charter which makes it 
clear that NATO does not vio- 
late the Charter is a provision 
which permits 
1. unilateral action against ag- 

gressors 
2. secret agreements 
8. like-minded nations to con- 
clude offensive and defensive 


alliances 
4. regional _collective-defense 
arrangements 


d. All of the following nations are 
members of the Western Euro- 
pean Union, except 
1. France and Great Britain 
2. Belgium, Netherlands, Lux- 

embourg 
8. West Germany, Italy 
4. Norway, Sweden 


li. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


__1. Meat production in the U. S. has 
declined steadily since 1948. 

2. Meat production in the U. S. in 
1948 was 21.3 billion pounds. 

3. Meat production in the U. S. 
during each of the years covered 
by the graph was greater than 
the combined production of 
Australia, Canada, and the 
U.S. 3S. BR. 

4. Between 1949 and 1953 meat 
production in the U. S. increased 
less than 5 billion pounds. 

. Between 1948 and 1954 meat 
production in the U. S. increased 
more than 25 per cent. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 
basilica (ba.sil't.ka ) 
Canton (kin.tdn’ ) 
Hong Kong (héng’ king) 
Kiaochow (ji.ou’jé) 
Manchu (man’chéo ) 
Ming (ming) 
Peking (pé.king’ ) 
Vladivostok ( vlad.i.vés.tok’ ) 
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For more snapshooting fun this Spring, 
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Single rolls priced the same as ordinary 
“chrome-type” film. 


SAVE 1i¢ 


with the 3-Roll Economy Pak! 
Every roll climate-proof packed. 











use the : 
New Ansco 
All-Weather Pan 


Film that 


“sees red” 
to give you 
better pictures! 


Come Spring, the urge to get out 
and take pictures grows stronger. 
This year you can be sure of getting 
better pictures than ever if you use 
this brand new Ansco film. 

Here's why: . 


The familiar “chrome-type” 
snapshot films are color blind to red. 
Lips are often black smudges in 
pictures taken on this film, 
complexions sometimes have a 
“muddy,” blotchy look and 
bright-colored clothes may turn 

out dark. 


But new Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 
is scientifically different. New R-S 
type red sensitizers never before used 


* in photography, let this brand new 


Ansco film “see red” in its 
natural brightness. 


That's why it gives you 

clearer, brighter, better-looking 
black-and-white pictures . . . in 
sunshine, in shade or with flash! 


For getting pictures in which 
people look better . . . places look 
better, load your camera with new 
Ansco All-Weather Pan Film. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you’d like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. What can be done for dry, life- 
less-looking hair? 


A. A good investment is a cream 
treatment which you can buy at any 
drug store and apply yourself. First, 
brush your hair thoroughly, at least 
five minutes. Then apply the cream, 
according to directions, parting the hair 
frequently so that the whole scalp will 
be covered. With your fingertips, mas- 
sage the cream well into the scalp and 
hair for at least another five minutes, 
alternating the rubbing with combing 
so that the cream is distributed over 
the hair to the very tips. Shampoo and 
rinse thoroughly: Dry the hair with a 
turkish towel. (Girls who use this treat- 
ment can set the hair while it is still 
damp. ) 


Q. I don't use lipstick every day, but 
I do when I get dressed up or go to 
parties. What can I do to keep my 
lipstick on longer? 

A. Try putting it on this way. Dust 
your lips very lightly with powder. Ap- 


« 
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ply the lipstick, wait about two min- 
utes, then blot off with tissue. Repeat 
the whole process. Be sure to use very 
little powder, or your lips will have a 





Photo by Joyce, Inc. 
The latest in Levi's-wearing among 
teen-age girls is the new “Lady-Like 
Look” inspired by Lady Levi's shoes 
—a matchmate to Levi's, from denim 
fabric to stitching and copper rivets. 


caked look. And don’t pile on lipstick. 
Remember that the test of good make- 


up is that it looks natural. 


Q. My upper arms have what look 
like goose pimples, but they don’t go 
away. Skin creams, even medicated 
ones, don’t help. Is there anything else 
I can use? 








Here’s Looking At You! 





A. Cosmetic treatment won't make 
the “goose pimples” disappear because 
they are usually due to a vitamin lack. 
Make a special point of eating extra 
amounts of buttered green vegetables, 
drinking at least three glasses of milk 
a day and having meats like liver and 
kidneys at least twice a week (oftener, 
if you like liver). It'll take a little while 
for the condition to clear up, so don’t 
expect overnight results. 


Suit Yourself. . . . When you have 
no time to get a suit pressed but want 
to get rid of the wrinkles, try this. 
Hang the suit over the shower curtain 
rod in the bathroom, but far enough 
away from the shower so that water 
won't touch it. Then turn on the hot 
water full force. Brush the suit while 
it’s “steaming.” Turn off the water and 
let the suit hang until the steam dis- 
appears. 


Elbow Grease—and plenty of it— 
helps rough, dingy-looking elbows 
turn soft and smooth. Your elbows take 
a lot of punishment, what with being 
parked on desks, books and all kinds 
of places. Scrub them every day with 
a hand brush or washcloth, then rub 
with hand lotion. It they're really in 
bad shape, soften them up with cold 
cream before you apply the lotion. 
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Photographs by Camay and Prell 
Your skin and hair need 
daily care. For your face, 


vse a mild complexion 
soap, paying attention to 
nese and chin areas. Oil 
glands are active here. 


Dirty hair can cause skin 


problems. Shampoo your 
hair.at least once a week. 
Avrich detergent lather gets 
out the dirt and grease 
with hard or soft water. 


Use a hair tonic or dressing 
to give a smooth sheen and 
to keep your hair in order. 
The addition of lanolin to 
many of these tonics insures 
against any skin dryness. 


A thorough daily brushing 
of your hair brings out the 
natural luster and gives a 
final touch to your groom- 
ing. Systematic brushing is 
necessary for clean hair. 
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(b) Ancient toy 


1 (a) Theodolite 
» (c) Chemical balance 





(a) Material for safety glass (a) Primitive pottery design 
: % (b) Strength tester A (b) Water organism 
. *  (c) Ice crystal 


(c) Punching bag 


Answers: 


. (c) This antique chemical balance was used by the founder of 
the Du Pont Company, Eleuthére I. du Pont, about 150 years 
ago. Much more accurate weighing instruments are used by 
chemists today. Improved equipment has resulted from the 
efforts of many trained technicians and scientists who started 
their careers by studying physics, chemistry and mathematics. 


. (c) Magnified pretzel, salt and all. Magnified photographs are 
valuable in scientific work, for enlarged views of chemicals, 
fibers and metals. If you are interested in a scientific career, 
plan now to take the necessary high-school courses. Your in- 
structor will tell you that English is also very important. 


. (a) Safety-glass material—“‘Butacite” polyvinyl acetal ‘resin. 
This tough, flexible material serves as the interlayer between 
two sheets of glass in your automobile windshield—forming a 
laminated sandwich. “‘Butacite” was developed by Du Pont 
scientists to hold pieces of glass together when broken by im- 
pact—thus protecting motorists from cuts by flying glass. 





What's the 
Right Answer? 





(a) Glacier i 
y (b) Tree limb 
« (c) Pretzel 





(a) Potato 
oe (b) Bomb explosion 
« . (c) Bouncing oil drop 


4. (b) Highly magnified photograph of piankton, a tiny water 


organism. The type shown can give water an unpleasant taste 
and odor. These star-shaped plants are so small that 14,000 
colonies of them barely cover a penny. Scientists have learned 
how to control plankton by filtration and chemical treatment to 
make drinking water safe and pleasant-tasting. 


. (a) Potato shattered by rifle bullet, photographed with high- 


speed movie camera taking 10,000 pictures per second. Such 
frozen-action pictures tell scientists things about energy trans- 
fer at high speeds they could never see with the eye alone. You, 
too, can take part in important and interesting work like this 
if you are properly trained for it. Ask your science teacher to 
help you plan your career, 


RES. u. 5. pat.Ore 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
WATCH “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” ON TELEVISION 














BOY dates GIRL 


Hs a date for the prom? 
Whether you do, don’t, or don’t 
know yet, prom-fever’s in the air and 
you're highly susceptible. 

If you're a normal human being 
and you do have a date, you're prob- 
ably soaring high above the strato- 
sphere. If you’re a normal human 
being and you don’t have a date, 
you're just plain suffering. The prom 
is a big event, and it deserves lots 
more than a quick thought in pass- 
ing. Let’s see what's bothering you 
about it: 


Q. I’ve been hoping that a certain 
boy in my class would invite me to the 
senior prom. I know he hasn't asked 
anyone else. Would it be all right for 
me to invite him? If not, what could I 
do? I'd hate to miss the prom. 


A. If the boy is also a senior, it’s too 
bad, but going to the prom with you 
ought to be his idea or nobody’s. Since 
he’s in a position to ask you if he only 
would, your asking him would be pretty 
much out of place. You wouldn't want 
to be wide open for the accusation of 
chasing him, would you? 

There’s something you can do, how- 
ever, to make sure that you, like Cin- 
derella, really get to the ball. Run down 
the list of boys you know from different 
schools. You might even give a thought 
to the junior boys right in your own 
school. Unless your school has special 
prom rules, you're perfectly in order to 
invite a boy who isn’t in your class— 
perhaps someone who has taken you 
out a number of times, or someone 
you've known for a long time. 

At a strictly moonlight-and-roses affair 
like your senior prom, you want to be 
with someone with whom you know 
pretty much where you stand, someone 
with whom you can be at ease and 
simply have fun. Maybe that hard-to- 
get boy in your class would provide 
that kind of atmosphere—then again, 
maybe he wouldn't. So if you're not 
sure he wants to go to the prom with 
you, why take a chance? Ask someone 
you know will welcome the opportunity. 

If you do ask an “outsider,” remem- 
ber that he’s your guest for the evening, 
as well as your escort. Don’t leave him 
stranded somewhere while you go tear- 
ing off to chat with old friends. Intro- 
duce him around and include him in 
all ‘he conversations. If you can, make 


arrangements beforehand to swap a 
few dances with the couples you know 
best. And of course you know that you 
foot the bill for the prom tickets, if 
there are expenses involved. Your escort 
will probably rebel against your paying 
for a snack afterward. You might avoid 
the whole issue by inviting him and a 
few other couples back to your house 
for refreshments—with your parents’ 
permission, of course. 

Above all, make up your mind to 
have a good time with this boy, second 
choice though he is. You might find that 
very little effort is required. 


Q. Exactly what is the procedure for 
a receiving line at a dance? I want to 
do the right thing, but I don’t know 
what's required of my date and me. . 


A. Usually, the principal stands at 
the head of the receiving line. If there's 
a faculty member serving on the dance 
committee, he or she may stand next— 
then perhaps the chairman and other 
members of the dance committee. 

Every guest at a dance is expected 
to go “down the line.” You don’t have 
to stop and visit. Just shake hands and 
say, “How do you do?” Introduce your- 
self if there’s anyone in the line who 
doesn’t know your name. 

A girl walks down the line ‘first. She 
says, “Mrs. Bowman, I’m Shirley Jones”; 
then, turning to her escort, she adds, 
“And this is Jim Bagley.” Simple 
enough, isn’t it? 

Faculty advisers are guests and 
should be treated as guests, not police- 
men! As guests, they'd like to have a 
good time. They may want to dance; 
they'd certainly be pleased if they were 
asked to do so. The chances are they'll 
refuse, but they'll do so with pleasure 
because of your thoughtfulness. And 
don’t be too sure Miss Smithers isn’t a 
good dancer. After all, what chance 
does she have to waltz around the 
classroom? 


Q. I’m stuck with two dates for our 
prom! I asked a girl a long time ago 
(she lives in another town). Then I 
started going with a girl in my class. 















Publishers Syndicate 
“You've got a lot of nerve, Butchie 
Bemis, waking me up at this hour . 

unless it’s about going to the prom!’’ 


Before I knew it, it was assumed Id 
take her to the prom. What do I do 
now? 


A. Woe is you! Let’s hope it never 
happens again. It wouldn't have this 
time if you'd told your girl, several 
weeks ago, “Gosh, Joan, I'd like to take 
yyou to the prom, but I made a date a 
long time ago.” But too late now to be 
talking of what might have been. Ques- 
tion: How to get you out of this almost- 
eternal triangle? 

Should you tell Miss Out-of-Towner 
that you've since gotten involved with 
another woman, and ask her to let you 
off the hook? Should you tell Girl Num- 
ber Two about the previous, engage- 
ment and leave her with no prom date? 
Which shall it be? 

Much as it hurts, you can’t just ignore 
that question you popped three or four 
months ago. Don’t give way to tempta- 
tion and write Miss Out-of-Towner that 
you broke your leg, either. Let’s face it 
—the only fair thing to do is break your 
date with Girl Number Two and hope 
she'll understand why she never really 
had a prom date with you at all. 

It won’t be easy. No girl can be ex- 
pected to be overjoyed about her prom 
date being | ~ 2n because her young 
Romeo invited two girls to the same 
affair. So be as honest, sorry, and just 
plain nice about it as you can. Tell her 
the truth. Be sure to tell her you made 
the other date first. Not playing fair 
and square is the best way to lose a 
good steady. If possible, ask her for 
another date then and there—to prove 
your intentions are good. If she forgives 
you—or even if she doesn’t!—make sure 
you've learned that lesson. Curb the 
impulse to make a date six months 
ahead. But once it’s made, make up 
your mind to follow through, no matter 
what the future brings. You really 
haven't a choice, if you're worthy of 
either girl’s attention. 























Note how a good driver starts 
his “pass” from a safe dis- 
tance behind, at the General 
Motors Proving Ground. 
Test Driver Roy Conely bas 
driven more than a million 
test-miles here. 





“Here’s how to pass like a pro,” 
says Roy’Conely, Veteran GM Test.Driver 


‘ 


“Some drivers get my dander up. 

“Take the show-off who zooms right up to the 
taillights of the car in front. 

“Then, suddenly, without looking or signalling, 
he swerves out to pass. 

“Now, you don’t have to have the experience of 
a General Motors Test Driver to know that’s all 
wrong. 

“A real driver leaves several car lengths between 
moving automobiles. Sudden stops can’t surprise 
him. Even more important, he’s able to get a 
good, long look down the road. 


“You don’t ever catch him pulling out into the 


opposite lane when he wants to pass—unless he’s 
sure nothing’s coming from the front or rear. 


‘That means he insists on a long stretch of clear 
pavement — and if a curve or hilltop blocks his 
sight, a top-notch driver does not pass!” 


This series of driving hints is published 
in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—zot a THRILL driver!” 











SPORTS 


Tennis, Anyone? 


ACK in the days of my -youth— 

shortly after'the Battle of Bull Run 
—a new kid moved into the neighbor- 
hood. Since he had the necessary num- 
ber of arms and legs, we invited him 
to join the block football team. 

“Sorry,” he said, “I don’t play the 
game.” 

Well, you can’t shoot a guy for not 
playing football. So we formed our 
team without him. When fall gave way 
to winter, we asked him to play bas- 
ketball-with us. Again he said no. He 
didn’t play that game either. 

That made two strikes. But we fig- 
ured he ought to connect the next time. 
But, lo and behold, when we invited 
him to join our baseball team, he again 
declined. 

“What gives with this guy?” snapped 
our captain. “Doesn't he play anything?” 

That seemed like a nice question, 
and the next time I ran into No-Play 
Joe I put it to him: “Do you play ANY 
sport?” 

“I,” he said, “play tennis.” 

“Tennis!” I screamed. “How can a 
man play tennis? It’s a sissy game, 
strictly for the birds—and girls!” 

“You think so?” 

“I know so!” 

“Think you can play it?” 

“Of course! The ball comes up on a 
bounce, and you swat it. So what’s the 
big deal?” 

“Would you like to try it?” 

I thought that one over for a while. 
“W-e-e-ell,” I said, “on one condition— 
that you don’t tell the rest of the guys. 
I don’t want them laughing me out of 
the gang.” 

Next morning he met me at the play- 
ground. He had two rackets under his 
arm and a can of balls. 

“This is for you,” he said, handing 
me one of the rackets. “Now get on the 
other side of the net and we'll volley 
a little.” 

I hefted the racket. It seemed easy 
enough to swing. A thought struck me. 
“Hey!” I shouted. “How do you hold 
this thing?” 

“Just the way you got it,” he grinned. 
“You shake hands with the racket. 
That's all there is to the correct grip.” 

“This game is gonna be easy,” I 
thought. 

No-Play Joe lobbed one over the net. 
| timed it perfectly and swung—the 
ball went sailing over the backstop! 

My friend grinned. He hit another. 
This time I held back on the power— 
and drove the ball into the net. Next 


time I hit the ball on the rim of the 
racket and didn’t even reach the net. 

But, after all; I was an athlete of 
sorts and before long I got the hang 
of it, and started driving the ball over 


_the net. Even put some pace on the 


ball. I got downright cocky. 

“Hey; Joe!” I yelled. “Is this all there 
is to the game?” 

“Not quite,” he answered. “Feel like 
playing a game?” 

“Sure!” 

“Okay, I'll serve first.” 

I lay back waiting for his service. 
Zing! The ball went by me like a flash! 
I blinked. No-Play Joe grimed and 
moved to the other side of the court. 
He motioned me over. Pow! Another 
streak of white! I waved feebly at it. 

“What's the matter?” No-Play Joe 
grinned. 

I shook my head. “How do you hit 
the darn thing?” I groaned. “Is it pos- 
sible to return a service?” 

“Sure,” he said, “ALL it takes is 
practice. That was just to give you an 
idea of the game. Let’s go back to 
volleying.” 

So we began volleying again. But 
this time it was different. No-Play be- 
gan to place the béll from one side to 
the other. I ran to the left, then to the 
right. Running to the right wasn’t so 
bad. To the left, it was murder. I 
brought the racket across my body the 
way he did. But I just couldn’t hit 
from the backhand side. It seemed im- 
possible to get any power that way. 

By this time, the sweat was pouring 
down my face. My legs were like lead. 
Ditto my arms. As for my cockiness— 
it was gone with the St. Louis Browns. 

“Still think this game is for the 
birds?” sang out No-Play. 

“Yeah,” I moaned, “for eagles.” 

No-Play finally relented. “Okay, bud- 
dy,” he said, “I think you've now got 
the idea. Don’t let anybody fool you. 
Tennis is one of the toughest games in 
the book. And it requires just as much 
practice as baseball or football or bas- 
ketball. Know how long it took me to 
learn to serve?” 

“At least 40 years,” I groaned. 

“Not quite,” he grinned. “Only two. 
And it'll probably take me another two 
years to learn how to put a slice on my 
second service.” 

“Okay, okay,” I said. “But can’t a 
guy learn anything in a couple of les- 
sons?” . 

“Sure,” replied No-Play, “if you're 
willing to learn.”, 





“I'm willing. Show me.” 

So No-Play began showing me—how 
to turn my left side to the net on a 
forehand, how to turn my right side to 
the net on a backhand, how to bring 
my racket back properly, how to step 
into the ball, how to meet the ball 
slightly out in front with a full exten- 
sion of the arm, how to keep my wrist 
relaxed to avoid tension, how to start 
my racket back soon as the ball crosses 
the net, and about 76453728 other 


_ “Tittle” things. 


Then No-Play started feeding easy 
balls to me. Each time he made me 
stroke the ball with perfect form, point- 
ing out my mistakes and telling me how 
to correct them. 

After about an hour of this, No-Play 
called it a day. “Well?” he asked. 

“You win,” I answered. “It’s a great 
game. But it’s going to take me the rest 
of my life to learn it.” 

“Everybody feels that way at first,” 
No-Play assured me. “But it just takes 
practice, like everything else. And I'll 
bet you this: You'll love to practice. 
Isn’t basketball practice a lot of fun? 
Isn’t baseball practice fun? Tennis is 
the same way. The only difference is 
that it comes a little tougher. 

“After all, you’ve been playing base- 
ball and the other big sports from the 
time you were old enough to walk. 
Most people don’t take up tennis until 
their 20’s. So it seems tougher. Actu- 
ally it isn’t.” 

“I guess: so,” I said, secretly uncon- 
vinced. 

“And it’s worth all the time you put 
into it,” continued No-Play. “After all, 
how much baseball and football and 
basketball are you going to play after 
you graduate from college and go to 
work? I'll tell you—very little. Now take 
tennis. You'll be able to play it practi- 
cally all your life. And it'll give you just 
the fun and exercise and relaxation 
you ll need. End of the lecture. Let’s go 
home.” 

No-Play and I had a lot of fun that 
summer. I learned a lot. It even got so 
that I wasn’t ashamed to tell the fellers 
what I was doing. 

And, oh yes, I haven’t played football 
or basketball for the last 10 years. Ten- 
nis? Every Sunday for the last ten 
years! 

—HeErMaAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 











Alone in Shark Waters 
(Continued from page 41) 


Mike’s mind stopped down to a pin 
point of concentration. Keep alive, he 
thought. Never mind where the wind is 
taking you. Just keep alive. Planes will 
scour the whole area. Just ride it out. 

Wave after wave after wave came— 
rush, rush, rush. He stared up at the 
sky blindly and twisted around, search- 
ing the darkness. Then behind him he 
saw a single, pale rent in the clouds. 
Dawn! Mike twisted and began to swim 
toward the light. 

The clouds were lifting off the hori- 
zon, revealing a long ingot of yellow 
light. 

It spread very slowly until the sea 
emerged from grayness and revealed it- 
self fully, rolling and vast and lonely. 

At last, the sun itself broke the 
ocean’s rim, blazing a trail of weaving 
fire across the sea. 

Mike felt all beaten up. Snap out of 
it, he thought. Soon the fish would start 
feeding, and killer fish got very nasty 
in the early morning. 

He got the gun unclipped and, lying 
with his face in the water, unstrapped 
the fins and mask. He got the fins on, 
sinking slowly down as he fitted them 
onto his feet. He came up quickly, very 
quickly, and got the snorkel mask up 
out of the water and peered at it bleari- 
ly. The glass was intact; so was the 
breathing tube. The valve which kept 
the water out of the tube during a dive 
hinged freely. Thank God, he thought. 
He emptied the mask out, spat on the 
glass to stop it from clouding when he 
breathed, rinsed the mask out again, 
pulled it on and took a quick look down 
into the water. 

The harpoon was lashed against the 
barrel of the spear gun with the steel 
line. Lying on his face again Mike un- 
wound the line and got the harpoon into 
the projector. He wrestled with the pro- 
pulsion unit for nearly a minute before 
he managed to compress the heavy, 
double spring. As he floated to the sur- 
face and lay there, gasping weakly, he 
knew that that was the last time he 
would have the strength to do that. One 
shot—that was all he had. 

The undersea dawned slowly beneath 
him. He saw numerous fish, all fairly 
well down and shadowy still. It looked 
unbelievably deep. There would be fish 
out here he didn’t know about—preda- 
tory giants as differerit from their reef 
relations as lions from alley cats. 

The farther the sun got down into 
the water, the more fish he could see. 
Even as he watched, the pulse of their 
actions seemed to quicken. A pack of 
big bluefish cut into a shoal of mackerel 
four fathoms below him. The mackerel 
raced off in a tight, terrified wedge. It 
had started. 
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The whole of the visible undersea 
seemed to speed up like a film. The fish 
became no more than streaks of color 
in the ice-blue upper fathoms, tracing 
firework patterns of fear and hunger. 
Jacks and bonitos were everywhere, 
sometimes combining to tear with snap- 
ping jaws into a big shoal, then turning 
on one another to fight for the spoils. 

The water became filled with little 
puffs of blood. This battle period lasted, 
normally, half an hour in the morning 
and the same again at nightfall. Mike 
wished they would stop. Barracuda and 
sharks went crazy at feeding time; they 





seemed to lose all their normal fear of 
noise and hostile action. 

Suddenly three six-foot torpedolike 
shapes shot up out of the depths toward 
him. They were gun metal and silver, 
and shaped like gigantic mackerel— 
tuna. 

Almost at once gnother big shape ap- 
peared below him, followed by several 
thore. They moved through the water 
with a sickening rush, the big one in 
front working its jaws like a buzz saw. 
They were blue shark, with pectorals 
like bomb fins, and paper-knife noses. 
Mike didn’t have time to stir a muscle. 
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They swept by underneath him, the big 
one spitting out fragments of fish into 
the water, which were snapped up by 
the ones behind. They were gone in an 
instant, and he was just letting go his 
breath when: suddenly they were back. 

It was as evil a procession .as one 
mould ever wish not to see: three pilot 
fish were above and slightly in front, 
their stripes fairly screaming danger; 
behind them came a ten-foot chunk of 
barrel-like blue muscle and, bringing up 
the rear, four half-grown versions of the 
same creature. 

The sharks surged by, slamming their 
jaws, and disappeared into the dimness. 
Mike lay in the water and waited; but 
this time they didn’t come back. 

He sucked in a deep breath. It had 
been a matron shark airing the kids. 
If a plane didn’t hurry up and come 
soon, he thought. . 

Presently, the tempo of the under- 
water slowed down. Breakfast was over. 
Mike relaxed, flattened on the surface, 
beating automatically with his fins, ris- 
ing and falling steadily, saving his 
strength. The sun climbed slowly up 
the sky. He was really tired now, tired 
and thirsty. He estimated that he had 
been in the water for seven hours. Dur- 
ing a full day’s spearing he sometimes 
kept going for eight without touching 
down. But that was in a calm sea and 
in sight of land. 

It must have been about eleven 
o'clock when he heard the plane. He 
hoisted himself as far up in the water 
as he could and ripped off his mask. 
He saw it at once. It was a biplane. It 
was puttering over the sea about a mile 
to the north, with its nose high, obvi- 
ously on the lookout for something. 
Mike waved his mask frantically, shout 
ed and splashed about in the water, bw 
it kept going steadily, and eventual], 
disappeared over the horizon. 

It'll be back, he thought wildly. It’s 
looking for the wreck. It’s got to com« 
back! His heart began to thump, and a 
great deadness spread outward from his 
diaphragm into his limbs. 

The waves lifted and dropped him 
From the crest of each he craned to- 
ward the horizon, openrhouthed, hoping 
to hear the engine. An especially big 
wave heaved up in front of him. He 
glanced at it, gauging it automatically, 
then stared at it, shocked. Incased in 
it, as though in green ice, was a shark. 

In a moment it would be on top of 
him. He threshed about with his fins to 
scare it, at the same time fumbling 
with the mask. He got it on—half filled 
with water—blew it out and dived. 

It was a heavily mottled shark, seven 
or eight feet long. It had seen him, 
all right, and seemed idly curious. With 
a eareless flick of its big tail, it nosed 
to within six feet of him. 

Mike had one idea in mind; that was 











to get rid of it. Spreading his arms and 
legs, he hooted into the mask. 

The shark's languor left it instantly. 
With a bewilderingly swift movement, 
it turned and shot away at right angles; 
stopped, turned and hung there, staring 
at Mike with its little, catlike eyes. 

He cursed. These pelagic sharks 
weren't like the reef ones. That would 
have been enough even for a blackfin. 
He raised one ear out of the water and 
listened for the plane. It was coming! 
Its clatter reached him clearly over the 
waves. He took another look at the 
shark. Did he dare ignore it? The shark 
made a movement. 

Not now, Mike thought. It can’t come 
at me now! 

But that was just what it did. He had 
to face it. He headed straight for it; 
desperation lent him strength. 

When he was a dozen feet away from 
the shark he blew a burst of bubbles at 
it through his snorkel tube. The big 
mottled body jackknifed and turned 
and fled, thudding the water with its 
tail. 

Mike hit the surface and snatched off 
the mask all in one movement. The 
roar of the plane spanked his ears like 
a thunderclap. It was right overhead. 
He tried to shout, but he hadn’t any air. 
Hé gasped to fill his lungs, took in some 
water, and choked. 

The blind belly of the plane passed 
over him. He managed to get the gun 
up and wagged the duralumin in the 
sunlight, but the plane just pulled away 
steadily across the waves. He made a 
noise at last, something between a gasp 
and a scream. It just had to see him! 
Weird sounds dragged from his throat 
as he watched the machine diminish, 
and heard the engine grow fainter, 
fainter, then merge with the rush of the 
sea. 

He was alone. Oh, God, he prayed. 
Oh, God, oh, God, oh, God. 

The sun had swung over behind him 
and was sinking slowly toward the sea. 
He had been swimming since morning, 
weakly but steadily. : 

Everything that was reasonable in 
him resisted. If another plane or a ship 
were to come, it would come; swim- 
ming wouldn't help. And if it didn’t 
come the sharks’would. Land was about 
seventy miles away, and he had never 
swum more than twenty in his life. 

But the stubborn spirit in him did 

ot listen..It only knew that there was 
land over there below the eastern rim, 
olid and sweet-smelling and green, and 
that here there was only death. 

From his mouth and his throat right 
down to his stomach, he was puckered 
dry with brine. There wasn’t a bead 
of moisture left in him. He wouldn't 
last the day. Sea creatures like Hal- 
loween masks came and went. 

Now suddenly he shortened the gun 


in his hand, jabbed at one with the 
protruding spear and transfixed it. He 
trapped its fin movements with his fing- 
ers, glancing round instinctively. Ex- 
perience had taught him that often 
when you speared a fish, sharks, drawn 
by the sound of finny panic in the 
water, jumped you so fast they might 
have been fired at you. 

He waited. Nothing happened. With- 
out any conscious reasoning, Mike 


turned on his back and wrenched the 
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fish off the barb, pushed back the mask 
and squeezed the lymphatic juices from 
its wound into his mouth. They were 
rank and oily and mingled with blood, 
but they were free from salt, and he 
wondered vaguely how he had known 
they would be. 

When he had squeezed the fish dry, 
he threw it as far from him as possible 
and spiked another. He caught six; 
then, using his knife, cut the last one, 
a sea bream, into strips and ate it raw. 
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He felt strange and defiant, and 
when he sprawled back under the wa- 
ter, he felt no natisea but a sort of 
amazement. He could keep alive for 
days like this. Then reason reasserted 
itself. Not without sleep, it said. His 
eyelids felt heavy at the thought of it. 
His legs stopped beating. The water 
was soft and warm. The movement of 
the waves had subsided to a soothing 
rhythm. His head sank. 

Suddenly his eyes flicked open, and 
he was staring ‘along the underglow of 
his own stomach. A yard from his legs 
was the bluish head of a shark. 

He slapped the water with both fins 
and got himself around somehow. The 
solid body flicked sideways and circled 
lazily around him. It was more than 
twice his length. Then somehow there 
was another, rock-steady in the water 
and growing toward him. Mike knew he 
couldn't fight them. He hadn't the 
strength. They circled around him, 
puzzled by his reluctance to escape. 

Mike watched them, heavy-eyed; 
watched a third one come—smaller, this 
one, with a newtlike head and dappled 
like a newt—a tiger shark. 

There was always the gun. It was his 
ace, he thought, admitting to himself 
now what had been in the back of his 
mind all along. He would put it under 
his chin and squeeze the trigger with 





He swam until he couldn't go another 
stroke. Then he lay out in the water, 
panting so hard that the mask sucked in 
against his face with every breath. 

There was no moon. The water 
heaved in the sultry darkness, glimmer- 
ing with phosphorescence. Stars drifted 
above and below him. He seemed to be 
beating slowly through space. Darkness 
engulfed him. 

The Pleiades swung, and the waters 
gleamed and died. 

Another sun rose, a burning eye set 
level with the sea. And still Mike’s legs 
were moving, just moving. 

Again the undersea dawn began, and 
nothing came—nothing but jellies, col- 
ored like sunset on ice, filling the sea 
with their tilted, opening-and-closing 
parasols; and the dorados, they came. 
With a glint of gold and greeny-blue, 
they skidded into him and turned him 
over. They were under him and over 
him and around him and away, kicking 
up the water in bursts of saline fire. 
And there was blood in the sea where 
the tuna caught the dorados. And still 
nothing came. 

Mike caught a fish in his hands and 
ate it. He couldn't see any sense in 
it, but he couldn’t stop himself either. 
His legs continued to move, almost 
automatically, and at high noon he saw 
his mother, her little-girl face collapsed 





his bare heels. ‘ 

Now, hé thought. Before it’s too late. 
The deliberate circles were narrowing 
steadily. He lay in the water wondering 
vaguely why he didn’t act. There 
seemed to be five of them now, then six. 

The undersea was darkening fast. 
Feeding time, he thought. They would 
go crazy, and it would be too late to do 
anything. But still he lay in the water. 
Deep down in him there was something 
that refused to die. Coward! he said 
angrily. 

Then he was panning the gun care- 
fully, aiming at the tiger, centering on 
one eye. And he knew why: it was half 
grown and softer-skinned than the oth- 
ers, and he had to cripple it. It came in 
close. At seven feet he let the shark 
have it. 

There was the sound of slithering 
steel and a blur and a jolt.. The gun 
leaped out of his hand, and he was 
gasping air through the snorkel_while 
the shark spun around in a tight clock- | 
wise circle. It didn’t pull out of it or 
stop, but just tore on round and round | 
like a Catherine wheel, and Mike knew | 
he'd got it right in the eye. | 

The other sharks froze in the water; | 
surprised, they hung there for a full 
moment; then they got it. All five of | 
them hit the tiger together, rending and 
snapping crazily. A great cloud of | 
blood spread in the water. 

Mike dragged himself away from the 
scene. It was better without the gun 
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with age, and she was saying in her 
child-voice: “All failure is a kind of 
death.” 

And then a shark came. It came up 
behind him in the molten-metal sea, 
cutting through the water like the keel 
of a sailing ship. 

Come on, you dog, Mike said to it, 
and: You're late! Just like the ten- 
o'clock scholar. (He was back at 
school.) 


He waited for it, but it wouldn’t- 


come in, just sniffed at his fins and took 
a wide turn around him. He wanted it 
to come in, but it wouldn't take him. 
Yesterday he had wanted to live, but 
now he didn’t care. 

So he turned his back, and when he 
looked round again the shark was gone. 
It stayed gone. He relaxed into a kind 
of dream. 

Then the sun drowned in a sea of 
blood, and he was alone in the dusk 
with night moving up the sky. This was 
his last night, he thought. Tonight he 
would die. 

At last the sharks came. They came 
with the departing light, like slim 
blades in the sea. He closed his eyes. 
It was getting late. 

For an instant, poised on the edge 
of delirium, he heard the whisper of 
his own fins and, behind them, the 


shudder of tails, like someone thrum- 
ming the deadened bass string of a harp 
with his fingernails. The tempo in- 
creased. Now, he thought. At last! The 
water shook against him, beat on his 
eardrums, diminished and was still. 

His lids flickered. He fell into a 
dreamy state. It seemed to him that 
the. waters were boiling around him 
with phosphorescent light; that he was 
lifted and flung, buffeted by tails, flung 
again; that in the luminosity he saw the 
ocean packed solid with gleaming 
backs, heard their panting and heaving. 
Then he was down under the water, 
and the migrating false killer whales: 
were above him, lighted by the phos- 
phorescence, belly upon belly, rank 
upon rank. 

Then somehow there was air and the 
sea eddied and gleamed, and the tur- 
moil rumbled away across the sea, and 
he was alone. 

A light forced its way under his lids, 
and he turned away from it. There were 
cold bodies around him, and when he 
moved they squirmed. It was still a 
dream, and it was wrong somehow that 
there should be a man in it, holding a 
lamp, and in the dimness, others staring 
at him. 

They wore ragged sarongs, and they 
looked for all the world like Singhalese 
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fishermen. For some reason their eyes 
were wide and frightened. Their hands 
were dragging at a net; Mike realized 
suddenly that he was in the net— 
caught! 

(He learned later that he had wound 
up a mile off Galle, South Ceylon. He 
never knew how; probably the current 
had been working with him all the 
way. But somehow he had made it.) 

He knew it was a net and that they 
were men around him—and he was 
afraid, The lamp seemed to draw his 
eyes till the flame filled his mind, and 
in the darkness all around there was 
terror. He gasped for air, but none 
would come. He struggled, and the 
other fish around him struggled, and he 
twisted and kicked, knowing only that 
he must get back to the sea, that he 
must slither back somehow into the 
dark cavern of the water and dart away 
through the softness and the silence to 
where he belonged. It was a sensation 
of the purest fear—uninhibited by logic 
or pride or anything human, undiluted 
and nightmarish—such as only a wild 
creature might feel when it falls a vic- 
tim to man. 

Then one of the natives bent over 
him and took off his fouled-up mask, 
and there was air in a cool rush and 
he blacked out. 
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catalogued for poms convenience. Large dis- 
counts. WOLVERINE .STAMP SERVICE, 
@ Dept. R26, _Fruitport, Mich. 


» Armenia Bicolored Pictorials 
65¢ VALUE, 
FREE WITH APPROVALS 
py EXOTIC, & Box 482, CORAL GABLES 34, FLA. 


FREE Stamp Magazine 


327 Different Stamps Incluging Indonesia, New- 
f British Colonies, Vatican, Bed Russia, Hitler 
. States, Animals, Airmails, — 
Colonies, rarities, unusual. Wonderful bargain. 
Niagara Stamp Company, St. Catherines 222, 0 on 























Confusuation 


A friend of ours who lives on Trinity 
Pass in Pound Ridge, Conn., had an in- 
quiry from his son, John, as follows: “If 
this road is Trinity Pass in Stamford, 
New Canaan and Pound Ridge, what 
is the beginuation of it?” 

The father responded, “There is no 
such word as ‘beginuation,’ John; it is 
‘beginning.’” 

John’s comment: “If there is no ‘be- 
ginuation,’ how can there be a ‘continu- 
ation’?” 

Bennett Cerf in This Week 
Missing Virtue 

McTavish was violently opposed to 
his daughter marrying her boy friend 
Hugo. He ranted and raved a long time 
before breaking down and giving his 
consent. Doing so he said to her, “Marry 
him if you will, lassie, though I fear 
happiness will be hard to find since he 
has not the virtue of thrift. Why just 
the other day I saw him drive out of a 
parking space with twelve minutes left 


on the meter.” 
Wall St. Journal 


Just the Same 


Father: “Remember, my son, a fool 
and his money are soon parted.” 

Son: “I know, Father, but I want to 
thank you for parting with it just the 


same.” 
Auburn Plainsmana 


Art of Communication 


One morning, on coming into his 
office, an Alabama executive was sur- 
prised to see his secretary holding her 
nose while talking long distance to a 
customer in New England. 

This was her explanation: “On long 
distance calls, these Yankees can’t un- 
derstand a word I say unless I hold my 


nose!” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Getting Warmer 


A woman from a remote section of 
the country was visiting New York for 
the first time. She found herself much 
agitated when, after being conveyed 
through the Hudson Tube, she found 
herself in another subway. Rushing up 
to a knowing-looking individual, she 
asked in excited tones: 

“Sir, please tell me where is New 
York City?” 

“Lady,” replied the man with the 
utmost gravity, “it is right at the top of 
those stairs.” 


Wali St. Journal 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii Tops, don't miss. “ii“Good. 
Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: 44/Marty. “The 
Long Gray Line. “~~1~20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. “Romeo and Juliet. 
“ivBad Day at Black Rock. ~vrr 
Animal Farm. “The Caine Mutiny. 
“1 Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
“wvvrOn the Waterfront. ~w~~High 
and Dry. “The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
MM Not as a Stranger. “i“Vera Cruz. 
wvwThe Racers. “Captain Light- 
foot. i“iChief Crazy Horse. ~The 
Detective. ““i#Six Bridges to Cross. 
wvrThe Far Country. “Long John 
Silver. “Kiss Me Deadly. 

Comedy: 4#/Man with a Million. 


“Sabrina. MMM Hobson’s Choice. 
“Abbott and Costelle Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “The Glass Slipper. 


“vr Interrupted Melody. “Deep 
in My Heart. “11-Seven Brides for 
Seven Brothers. 


Documentary: “The Vanishing 


Prairie. MMi Victory at Sea. 





Voice of Doom 
A student telephone operator, who 


happened to get her first call from a|| 
coin box customer, completed it per- || 
fectly. But when it came time to notify | | 


the caller, “Your three minutes are up— 


signal when through, please,” her nerv- | | 


ousness asserted itself and she said: 


“Sir, your time has come!” 
Telephone Review 


Quick Study 


If the mysteries of electronics baffle 
most adults, just imagine how totally 
incomprehensible they are to children. 
One example: A little French girl who 
accompanied her parents to this country 
insisted on bringing her radio with her. 
As soon as they found a place to stay 
the radio was installed and the girl 
turned it on. After listening intently for 
a while, a look of surprise spread over 
her face. Finally she spoke. “Daddy,” 
she said, “see how quickly the radio 
learned how to speak English!” 


This Week 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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top name in tennis 


IMPERIAL 


Gut Strings by 


VICTOR 


Frames by 












VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated | 
5115 S. Millard Ave., Chicago 32, III. | 


POPULARITY 
learn to play a great 
game of ténnis and be- 
come a great favorite 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Illustrated with 36 
fast-action shots and 
photos of every grip. 
You'll be amazed at how 
fast you can master ten- 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Dept. 
51, Buffalo 5, New York. 


Written by 
Vinnie Richards 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 

Buffalo 5, New York 

Rush me your FREE Dunlop Tennis Book, 
“How to play Winning Tennis” by Vinnie 
Richards. 





Name 


Address 
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A wonderful oift (for the most wonderful boy or girl in the world) 


With the class ring and the class dance be- 
longs a graduation gift for your youngster to 
make the occasion long remembered. Give a 
Royal Portable DeLuxe. 

It is rugged, the typewriter that passed the 
“96-Year” Test . . . the typewriter that did 
more typing than the average person does in 
a lifetime. 

It has a full-sized keybeard . . . with Magic® 
Margin, Touch Control,® and many other 
famous Royal features. It is the standard 


*A wonderful idea—show this ad to your parents—and ask for a Royal! 


typewriter in portable size. 

Think of the letters your youngster can 
write back from college . . . his first impres- 
sions of campus life for instance. 

So, give a Royal Portable DeLuxe ...a 
practical gift (he can earn extra money typing 
on it)... a gift of sentiment, too. A wonderful 
gift for a wonderful youngster. 


QYAL 


$9.95 down, 18 monti:s to 
pay. Liberal trade-ins at 
your Royal Portable dealer’s. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation. 
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William D. Boutwell 


Schooner of windjammer fleet leaves Camden harbor. Vacationers spend week cruising. 


A WEEK ON A Windjammer 


By MARY RENAUD 





We got all the sailing we wanted, feasted on Maine lobsters, and swabbed decks 


UR GOOD ship, the Enterprise, was 

the first to leave the harbor at Cam- 
den, Maine. Four others of the same 
fleet followed us out. We were aboard 
a windjammer bound for a_week’s 
leisurely cruise along the Maine coast. 
We had no destination, we were to sail 
according to wind, wave and whim. 

The schooners of the windjammer 
fleets are not luxurious, but what they 
lack in luxury they make up for in 
character and atmosphere. They are 

Mary Renaud is an Honorable Men- 
tion Award Winner in _ Scholastic 
Teacher's Seventh Annual Travel Story 
Awards. She is the librarian at Junior 
High School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


old-time merchantmen, which in years 
past ran cargo to the West Indies. 

There were 23 passengers and four 
crew members aboard the Enterprise. 
Nearly everyone: pitched in to get the 
ship under way—some hoisting anchor, 
some running up sail, and others help- 
ing the cook with dinner (we felt that 
was part of getting under way). Those 
who didn’t pitch in were busy taking 
pictures, or simply enjoying the gen- 
eral activity. Work was _ voluntary, 
spontaneous and continued. During the 
week we all had a turn at hoisting sail, 
peeling potatoes, making ice cream in 
an old-fashioned freezer, mixing fresh 
fruit salad, taking the wheel and wash- 
ing dishes. 


Each afternoon around five clock we 
anchored in some harbor where we re- 
mained for the night. Once anchored 
we swam or rowed over to any of the 
other ships which might have joined us. 
Evenings we rowed in to explore the 
countryside and small villages. 

One harbor we anchored in is the 
setting of a recent Robert McCloskey 
book for children. In the morning be- 
fore we sailed, he and his family putted 
by in an outboard motorboat. 

At 7:30 each morning Pat, the cook’s 
wife, pounded on the hatch to awaken 
us. She was a second-grade teacher, 
and her husband was a theological stu- 
dent. We could hear the deck being 
swabbed topside, teeth being brushed, 
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clanging, and cheery good 
mornings. At 7:45 the clanging of the 
chow bell brought us out. If we were 
too late, we were out of luck until the 
next meal. 

The food was excellent, nothing 
elaborate, but nourishing and plentiful. 
We had roasts, chops, chicken and the 
most delicious desserts imaginable. On 
had fresh lobster which we 

I had never eaten a whole 
That week I gained four 


basins 


Friday we 
ate on deck 
lobster before. 
pounds 

The holds of these old ships of the 
fleet have been boarded 
converted into cabins with 
companionways. My _ friend 
and I shared a cabin with two Boston 
nurses. A windjammer is no place for 
aloofness. We found that getting ac- 
quainted was the least of our problems. 
and fun. 

Spacious quarters? We had a suite 
compared to others. The vear before, 
19 were in our cabin one 
nearly suffocated with 

dress, six stayed in bed 
seventh moved about. Pull a 
bunk and traf- 


\ indjammet 
ovel and 


separate 


It was quick, easy, 


we were told, 
night. We 
seven. To 
while the 
suitcase from under a 
fic was snarled. 
Water casks on deck held our drink- 
ing and washing water. Morning and 


night would find a line-up of basins 


filled from the casks. All over deck 
people splashed in cold, soft water and, 
glass in hand, brushed their teeth at 
the rail. 

The only chance we had at a bath 
was when we swam. We could either 
dive from the deck rail, or climb down 
the ladder into the chilly waters of 
Penobscot Bay. Last time in we would 
cover ourselves with soap, then for a 
final rinsing back on deck someone 
would pour a basin of water over us, 
or throw one at us. That was living! 

Fremont J. Cotton, our skipper, was 

honey. Typical man of. the sea, his 
weather-beaten features were bright- 
ened by clear, sea-blue eyes. We were 
fortunate in having him because Friday 
was highlighted by hurricane warnings, 
fog, mist and wind. 


Fishermen All 


At the thought of rough weather, 
several of us anxiously eyed the bucket. 
In spite of a little bouncing around, no 
one got seasick, so the bucket was 
put to a different use. To swab the 
deck we would lower the bucket for 
water, and mop in hand, settle down 
to business. When we weren't doing 
chores we sometimes fished. We had 
gone clamming at Buck’s Harbor and 
used the clams for bait. We tried our 


luck in the evening as we lay quietly 
at anchor and also during the day as we 
sailed. We didn’t do badly and were 
thrilled each time we felt a nibble. 
Cheers greeted the landing of each and 
every fish. Even Grandpa, a retired 
engineer who won the hearts of all 
on board, caught his share. Our total 
catch was impressive, but not impres- 
sive enough to make inroads on the 
fishing industry. 

Neither captain nor crew made any 
attempts to entertain us. Here lay the 
secret of the success of our windjam- 
mer vacation. Everything we did we 
had to initiate. It was a lesson in adapt- 
ability and inventiveness. We played 
scrabble, bridge and poker, had brief 
lessons in astronomy from a_ former 
Navy commander, read, sketched our 
companions and the beautiful sunsets 
and rugged coastline. We lay for hours 
in the sun or in the mist and talked. 
Quiz games like 20 Questions held our 
interest constantly. There were among 
us mimics, musicians, philosophers, 
singers, humorists. We never were 
bored, never at a loss for conversation 
or activity. 

The week was over much _ too 
quickly. It was a vacation from civiliza- 
tion, a lesson in human relations, and 
a wonderful introduction to sailing.e 





Government Empcovers Grserance Companys 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% 
OVER A QUARTER MILLION 


under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 30% 


on Auto Insurance 


» Educate. MAME 


b- y) 
(GoveRNMENT 4MPLOYEES Drsurance Con 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Residence Address.. 
a 
Location of Car 


(Capital Stack Company .. 


. not affiliated with U. 8S. Government ) 


C) Single 
(J Married (No. of Children 


... Occupation ...... 
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() Used 





1. Additional rators under 


2. la) Days per week auto driven to work?. 
(b) Is car used .in any occupation or business? 

3. Estimated mileage during next year?..... 

4. () Please include information on Comprohousive Porcondl Liability Insurance. 124 


MAIL TODAY FOR ““RATES’’— No obligation! 
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sent time: 
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... One way distance is 
(Excluding to and from work) "4 Ves 0) No 
..My present insurance expires...... Pimudiciane 
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below manual 


rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


POLICYHOLDERS... OVER 


Over 550 professional claims 


$30,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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Vacationers entering Prince Edward Island National Park. 


- 


* ee aoe ha % 


Replica of Port Royal Habitation, located in Nova Scotia. 


Historical treasures are found in Fort Beausejour Museum. 


Miles of wilderness are found in Cape Breton National Park. 


CANADA’S MARITIME PROVINCES— 


acation Paradise 


By IVAN H. CROWELL 


You'll find low-cost cabins and chalets, camp sites for about $1.00 for two 


weeks, historical parks, free fishing, and swimming in heated, salt water pools 


F YOU'VE never had an opportunity 
| to visit the national parks and his- 
Mari- 
time Provinces, you've missed a vacation 


torical monuments of Canada’s 
paradise. You can plan an entire vaca- 
tion around these unusual parks, and by 
so doing, combine recreation and educa- 
tion in whatever proportions you wish. 

For the camper who wants the rug- 
gedness of outdoor living, the Maritime 
Provinces hold the answer. They will 

Ivan H. Crowell is Director of Handi- 
crafts, Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment, New Brunswick, Canada. 


also delight the conservative who pre- 
fers the comfort of picturesque hotels 
and chalets. 

Each Maritime Province, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, has its own national park—a 
national playground. In New Brunswick 
it's Fundy, in Nova Scotia it is Cape 
Breton Highlands, while on the Island 
it’s the Prince Edward Island National 
Park. 

These parks all offer their visitors 
opportunities for bathing, boating, fish- 
ing, tennis, lawn bowling, golf, painting, 
photography, cycling, riding, and hik- 


ing. Charges, when they are made, are 
always most reasonable. For example, 
golf is $1.00 for nine holes, $1.25 for 
18 holes. Swimming in the heated and 
filtered salt water pool at Fundy Na- 
tional Park is 25 cents for adults, 15 
cents for children. Similar low 
apply to bowling and tennis. Fishing is 
free in all the national parks, as are 
most other recreational facilities. 
Accommodations amaze and delight 
most visitors. Delightful cabins, chalets, 
and hotels in the park or in nearby com- 
munities, as well as rooms in private 
homes, are available at reasonable rates. 


fees 
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TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 


National City Bank Travelers Checks are just like a personal body- 
guard! They protect your travel funds against loss or theft wher- 
ever you go... leaving you free to enjoy your trip without money 
worries. Readily accepted everywhere like cash. If lost or stolen, 
they are promptly refunded in full. In denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, and $100; cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


Great for going places 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











THERE’S A WORLD OF FUN AND ADVENTURE IN 





Canal Scene % 
oy elgium 


..-the most talked-about 
country in Europe. 


Everywhere you look—there’s 
excitement...picturesque castles 
to explore—flower gardens burst- 
ing into bloom—intimate restau- 
rants where food is pure enjoy- 


ment and of course, the people. 


...80 friendly and so charming. 

Yes, Belgium is indeed a world 
of fun and adventure—and wel- 
comes you with open arms to see 
her in her springtime best! 

Fly SABENA Belgian World 
Airlines overnight from New 
York to Brussels. First Class 
(The Royal Sabena) and Tour- 
ist Class services in Super 
DC-6’s. 

Be sure to visit Belgium this 
SS a aaa ae eee year. You'll enjoy every minute 

Official Belgian Tourist Bureau of your stay. Mail the coupon 

589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. for full information. 


tary full information about | Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 
| 589 Fifth Avenue 
Name New York 17, N. Y. 
| Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 


Address $-3 Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
— Atlanta, Dallas, Miami. 




















Crystal clear water delights tourists 
making camp sites on Cape Breton Island. 


If you bring your own camping equip- 
ment, special provisions are made for 
you. Your own camp site, general care- 
taking of the grounds, fuel wood, com- 
munity cooking and washing facilities 
in some of the loveliest park land you 
can imagine, will amount to only $1.00 
or so for two weeks. Trailer parks are 
similarly provided. Their cost per week, 
which includes water and electric con- 
nections, is also amazingly low. 

Teachers will find the national his- 
toric parks in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia of particular interest. The Na- 
tional Parks Branch has been entrusted 
with preservation, restoration and mark- 
ing of places of national historic impor- 
tance throughout Canada. Many of these 
are associated with stirring events in 
the nation’s early history, and include 
Indian earthworks, villages and_por- 
tages; French trading posts, forts and 
mission enterprises; and sites associated 
with British exploration and naval and 
military operations. 

In New Brunswick, Fort Beausejour 
was established as a National Historic 
Park in 1926. Much restoration work 
has been carried on since then. Impor- 
tant historical events have been com- 
memorated by the erection of several 
memorials with inscriptions which you 
will enjoy reading. A museum has been 
built at the entrance to the grounds. 
It contains many exhibits that carry you 
back to the time when the fort was 
active. Roads and paths have been built 
so that you can drive right into the fort 
from Highway No. 2 near the N. B.- 
N. S. border and walk around its many 
interesting structures. 

In Nova Scotia, the Fortress of Louis- 
burg, near Sydney, Cape Breton Island, 
has the ruins of an extensive fortifica- 
tion erected by the French as a military 
and naval station for the protection of 





trade and for the defense of their pos- 
sessions in New France. This fort played 
a role in the aumerous wars between 
England and France for the possession 
of Canada. Today you will see the re- 
stored ruins of the basement walls of 
several buildings, citadel, barracks, gov- 
ernor’s house and hospital. Innumerable 
exhibits dealing with the army, navy, 
industry and home life of the period 
are skillfully displayed with cards tell- 








ing you about them. 

The present Fort Anne, at Annapolis 
Royal in the Annapolis Valley, is the 
outgrowth of two French fortifications 
built on the same site with later addi- | 
tions by the English. Today it is a} 
charming few acres, on a bend in the | 
river. You will enjoy your visit there. 
You will be enchanted by the old fort, 
now a large museum and library. The | 
rooms are authentically furnished and | 
arranged in historical sequence; a 
leisurely walk through these rooms will 
greatly enrich your reading of history. 


Order of Good Cheer 

Port Royal National Historic Park is | 
only eight miles from Fort Anne on| 
Highway No. 1. It is one of the notable | 
points of interest in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. This park contains a replica of 
the Port Royal Habitation, built in 1605 | 
by Champlain and DeMonts. It recalls | 
many first events in Canadian history. | 

The original group of buildings shel- 
tered the first settlers of Canada and | 
was the first permanent trading village | 
in North America, north of Spanish set- 
tlements on the Gulf of Mexico. Here, 
the first road in Canada was built, the 
first hydraulic development carried out 
and the first Christian baptism per- 
formed. Here, too, was formed the first 
social club in North America—the Order 
of Good Cheer, which you can join 
right in the present buildings. 

The original habitation, which com- 
prised a group of buildings arranged 
around a courtyard, was destroyed by 
an invading English force from Virginia 
in 1613. The restoration has been car- 
ried out faithfully from plans left by 
Champlain and from data found in 
France and elsewhere. 

Perhaps it’s a mistake to overempha- 
size the historical aspects of the Mari- 
times’ national parks, for the natural 
beauty abounding in these areas is itself 
enough to justify a vacation in Canada. 
For miles you can drive through coun- | 
try unblemished by hot dog stands, bill- 
board advertising and other marks of 
civilization. In the Maritimes there’s 
one thing we like to boast of: when a 
vacationer says, “We'll be back next 
year,” he usually comes back.¢ 





Q.: Please tell me where | will find informa- 
tion on films and filmstrips. 

A.: See page 38-T, Free Materials Coupon, | 
section marked “Films, Filmstrips.” | 


Enjoy a full vacation at Jasper Park Lodge, 
in the Canadian Rockies. 


Berths of this new C.N.R. bedroom disappear 
to create a cosy “day-room”, 
Now travel anywhere in Canada in 


, the modern re sstfulness of Canadian 
iN ae National’s “smart new passenger 
Ae ae cars—travel across Canada, on 

fastest-ever schedules, by the dis- 
64 tinguished new Super CONTINENTAL. 
ANAD IAN Mee For a fresh experience in gracious 
=. travel-living, make your choice a 
VE 0 NAL Canadian National Maple Leaf 
| Vacation... the best way to see 
ied 


the best of Canada. 


idanada 





, . Ot ’ a! 
» Mountains look down on the busy harbour 


Ontario's lake-londs invite nature-lovers 
w-of picturesque Vancouver, B.C. 
era 


to top fishing and hunting. 


C.N.R.'s dinettes offer budget-priced meals; For sun, surf and scenery, visit Canado's 
service is continuous all day. Provinces-by-the-Sea. 
TEN VACATION CHOICES! 

1. The Scenic Route Across Canada 6. Lake-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont.) 

2. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 7. Highlands of Ontario 

3. British Columbia ‘‘Triangle Tour"’ 8. Eastern Cities and the Lavrentians 

4. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 9. Romantic French Canada 

5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 10. Provinces-by-the-Sea 
Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian National will package a personal 
tour to include desired stopovers and side trips. Ask about money-saving Family Plan 
Fares. Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. cities. Or see your Travel Agent. 
Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., ives 3, IL. 




















. See Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay and 
Tadoussac. Visit Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
' Fun galore on shipboard and ashore! 


Frequent Deportures from Montreal 


INDEPENDENT $65 up 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES §=%135 up 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY *124 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 


tenac. Also from Toronto incl. rail to 
Montreal, $155 up. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY %155 up 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac. 
ARISTO CRUISES 4185 up 
8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
\ . 5. tax extra 





Boston - Chicage 
Detroit - New York 





| Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING 
Continued from page 16-T 





derstanding and insight. Try to de- 
velop your versatility in the use of 
methods. Your pupils will bless you if 
you do. 


Is your teaching timely? The psy- 
chology of transfer teaches us that 
pupils are not likely to apply what 
they have learned to novel situations 
unless they have had repeated experi- 
ence in making such applications. If 
you plow through the facts of history 
without relating those facts to the prob- 
lems of our time there is little chance 
that your pupils will be able to see the 
relationship for themselves. The goal 


edge alone, but wisdom which, accord- 
ing to Webster, is “the power of true 
and just discernment, sound judgment.” 
Why not take a pledge never to let a 
period of teaching go by without clearly 
relating your teaching to the events 
and problems of the current scene? If 
you can’t do that, what you are teach- 
|ing probably is not worth teaching at 


all. 


Do you encourage or require all of 
your pupils to render school and com- 
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Exciting. ‘ -car 


v¥ New $20,000,000 Canso Causeway 
v New Bar Harbor-Yarmouth Auto Ferry* 
v Year-long Acadian Bicentennial 
v Excellent, paved highways 
v Rugged shore and highland beauty 
v Sunny beaches ¥ Cool, refreshing climate 
¥ Fishing, sailing, sports wv Historic landmarks 
v A vacation easy on your pocketbook ! 
*Watch for date when service begins 


FREE —\iteroture to moke your planning fun, too! 


-———-NOVA SCOTIA-——— 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
ST-5-55 





Please send free literature te: 


STRERT . cc cccccsesecesccsesersseeseseceress 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave, New York 17, N.Y. 
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| munity service? For many years Clifford 
| Scott High School of East Orange, New 
Jersey, has required every senior to 
render regular service in some com- 
|munity agency or the city government 
'as a prerequisite for graduation. The 
| Citizenship Education Project of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
made its greatest contribution in pro- 
moting the thesis that both knowledge 
of democratic principles and experi- 
'ence in applying them are essential to 
| good preparation for citizenship. How 
much good experience in civic service 
are you providing for your pupils? 

Do you grade your pupils on all of 
the important outcomes of social studies 
instruction, or only on their ability to 
| memorize unrelated facts? Pupils have 
an uncanny ability to adjust their ef- 
forts to the grading system. If you 
grade only on a pupil's ability to store 
up facts, that is all you are likely to 
get.. If, however, you evaluate the other 
outcomes that have been mentioned 
and take them into account in deter- 
| mining your grades, your pupils will 
work as hard to attain these goals as 
they will to memorize the geography 
| of Paul Revere’s ride. 
| | you read the crime news in your daily 
| | paper do you ever say to yourself, “I 
| | wonder what school produced these 
| | characters?” Do you know how your 
{ | former pupils are doing as citizens? 











Do you know what kind of citizens 
your former pupils have become? When 


a eed Why not make a survey to find out? @ 





of social studies teaching is not knowl- | 





THERE IS ROOM 
for YOU at... 


WHEATON’S 


41ST ANNUAL 





WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 

Address Office 

of Admissions 


Dept. 55-ST 











FACULTY OF 75 

Complete courses include... special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Thesteay. 
° tory of Music, Black Hills Science - 
tion, Barakel Music . Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. Air-conditi library. Combine 
—— training with friendly Christian fellow. 

ip. 


Inter-Session June 7 to 17 
First Term (4 weeks) —June 18 to July 16 
S»xcond Term (4 weeks) —July 16 to August 12 
Hack Hills Expeditions —June 13 and July 18 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp—June 13 to August 20 
Barake! Music Camp —August 16 to 28 


Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian 
workers and i Inter-Session period 


alumni for the , 








Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Bovlevard Raspail, Paris 6° 


The oldest, most modern, French School 
for foreigners closely and officially con- 
nected with the University of Paris. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight-seeing Cinemo 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 


Write today for full details 

















the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sai 






CAPE COD” 


“Write for free color map, directory listin > 

©\ over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length /*e 

¥\ of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 

w\ guest house, housekeeping cottage 

D or motel is desired. Write: 

<J Cape Cod Chamber of Commerc: 
Hyannis 50, Mass. 


JULY 4— AUGUST 25 


PE. PAINTING AND SKETCHING 


Fly to Lima, visit land of the Incas in the High 
Andes, Cuzco and Puno! Return by air via Ecuador, 
Ponama, the San Blas Islands, Mexico, Guatemala. 
For art. social science, home economics teachers, etc. 


Write Elma Pratt, Director 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
232 East 15th Street New York 3, N. Y. 

















Ss. he dati toby 


ip Book 
early, $280 up, round trip. Choice of over 100 
tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class accommode- 
tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 
up — in season, $433.80. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 








For sources of free materials, see 
Master Coupon, p. 38-T 
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Summer students will attend this Shakespearean theatre in Stratford, Conn. 











Summer Workshops 


ALE UNIV. announces that Shake- 

speare enthusiasts shouldn't miss its 
Shakespeare Institute (Aug. 11-31) 
which can be attended on a non-credit 
basis. Audit fee $60, credit tuition $75. 
As part of the program, students will 
watch performances and rehearsals at 
the new American Shakespeare Festi- 
val Theatre at Stratford, Conn. They 
will also have an opportunity to talk 
with actors, director and others. Now 
under construction in a 12-acre park 
on the banks of the Housatonic, the 
theatre will be an octagonal structure 
seating about 1,550. 

The National Assn. of Educational 
Broadcasters plans two _ educational 
television workshops this summer. Both 
will be limited to representatives of 
educational TV stations, and organiza- 
tions applying for educational TV sta- 
tion permits. Participants in the “Tele- 
vision Engineering” workshop, to be 
held at WKAR-TV, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing (Sept. 12-16) 
will be reimbursed for travel expenses. 
They will also be allowed expenses for 
room and board. In the “Television 
Production” workshop, to be held at 
State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City (Aug. 
14-Sept. 3), participants do not pay 
tuition, but pay their own travel ex- 
penses. For details, write to NAEB-TV 
Engineer (engineering workshop), or 
NAEB Executive Director (production 
workshop), 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
ill. 

New York Univ.’s “Television and 
Radio Workshop” will celebrate its 
20th birthday when it begins July 5. 
Its 14 courses will include one in color 
TV. Purdue Univ., West Lafayette, 
Ind., plans a workshop in “Audio-Vis- 
ual Techniques for Teachers of Foreign 
Languages” (June 20-July 1). 

At the Univ. of California’s (Santa 
Barbara) workshop in design and pro- 
duction of school publications, you can 
study reproduction processes and costs, 


layout, typography and _ illustrations 
(Aug. 8-19); tuition $37.50. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Univ. announces a 
symposium on remedia! reading, open 
to remedial reading clinicians, direc- 
tors, and supervisors of reading teachers 
(Aug. 15-26). There will also be a 
workshop on supervision of reading in 
the elementary school. It will be open 
to supervisors and administrators (July 
18-29); tuition $66 for each of the 
sessions. 

A system of “team training” will be 
used in N.Y.U.’s workshop in “Human 
Relations Education” (July 16-Aug. 
12). A special invitation is extended to 
staff “teams” from schools and school 
systems. Members of teams are said to 
support each other when back on the 
job, and together accomplish more than 
individyals. 

Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J., 
will hold a workshop in “Community 
Leadership for Intergroup Relations” 
(June 27-July 1) in cooperation with 
the Nat'l. Conference of Christians and 
Jews. For information about intergroup 
and human relations education work- 
shops at 35 other colleges and univer- 
sities, write to NCCJ, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 

At Radcliffe College a_ six-week 
course will provide basic practical 
training for jobs in book and magazine 
publishing (June 22-Aug. 2); tuition 
$175. Applicants must be recent col- 
lege graduates. For information, write 


to Publishing Procedures Course, Rad- | 


cliffe College, 10 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

If you like outdoor life, the Outdoor 
Education Assn. (369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17) will train you as a leader 
for camping and outdoor education at 
its National Camp site in the Poconos. 
The program will emphasize hosteling 
(June 13-23), advanced leadership 
(July 1-28), and day and short-term 
camping (Sept. 3-12); credit possible. 
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fe a Vacation 
That Is Different 


Come to La 
Province de Québec 


Every member of 
the family will 
enjoy their Qué- 
bec vacations. 
Visit metropolitan Montréal, 
Québec—America’s only walled 
city, the re- 
nowned - shrines 
and sanctuaries. 
Fish and swim in 
the beautiful lakes and rivers of 
the Laurentian Mountains, the 
Eastern Townships, the Gaspé 
Peninsula. Every- 
where in French- 
Canada you will 
enjoy old-time 
hospitality and 
cuisine in com- 
fortable modern 
inns and _ hotels. 








To help plan your vo- 
cation, write for free 
rood maps and book- 
lets to: Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parlia- A 
ment Buildings, Québec 
City, Canada; or — 48 - 
Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 





La Frowince de 



















Now see Canada from 
Canadian Pacific Scenic Domes 
—at no extra fare! 


Take Canada’s first and only Scenic 
Dome streamliner, The Canadian— 
between Montreal and Vancouver or 
Toronto and Vancouver via Banff and 
Lake Louise! 

This vacation, see Canada aboard The 
Canadian. View spectacular unspoiled 
country from high-up domes. Enjoy 
new travel luxury-at no extra fare! 





NEW SCENIC DOMES show you magnificent 
Canada as it should be seen—around you, 
above you, behind you, straight ahead! 


Order delicious meals and snacks in 
a Skyline Coffee Shop. Settle back in 
a coach seat that has full-length leg 
and foot rests and an adjustable head 
rest. Or enjoy inexpensive tourist or 
first class sleeping accommodations. 

Make reservations now! Contact your 
local agent or Canadian Pacific, in prin- 
cipal cities in U. S. and Canada. 





ENJOY REFRESHMENTS, meet interesting 
people in a gay Mural Lounge that fea- 
tures a colorful mural of a National Park. 





Travel TIPS 





F you've been hoarding your nickels 
and dimes for a holiday, now’s the 


time to shake out your savings for 
National Airlines’ “Piggy Bank” pack- 
aye vacation. After a Miami and Ha- 
vana preview of this low-cost vacation, 
I suspect that National’s off-season 
package plan is one of the best reasons 
for Florida’s growing summer popu- 
larity. The plan allows you to choose 
one of 63 plushy ocean-front hotels at 
Miami Beach. Rates are $17.95 to 
$39 a week per person (social shindigs 
included, but meals and plane fare ex- 
tra). Add $13.95 a week to your Piggy 
Bank budget, and Florida’s Couture 
Company will provide you with a late- 
model car, gas, oil, and the first 100 
miles of driving free. 

For a few dollars more, National will 
whisk you from Miami to Havana in 
less than an hour. Most popular ex- 
cursion (three days, two nights) costs 
$21.50 for hotel and tours of the city, 
Morro Castle, and Havana’s nightclubs. 
If you plam a longer stay, $41 puts 
you up for a week at the pink and im- 
posing Nacional Hotel. While you're in 
Havana, you'll want to see Jai Alai 
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Exotic gardens surround one of Hotel 
Nacional’s two swimming pools (Havana). 


(fast Spanish Basque game) at-the big, 
noisy Fronton, explore exotic Cuban 
Jéces at restaurants like the Floridita 
or Zurogozane (ah, that Paella Valen- 
ciana!), and sample the mambo at gay 
nightclubs like the Sans Souci and the 
outdoor Tropicana. If you're in a hurry 
to get there, National will fly you direct 
to Havana from New York on a new 
DC-7 non-stop run, and you can re- 
turn via Miami (with stopover priv- 
ileges) for roundtrip fare. 

New additions to National’s Piggy 
Bank lineup include hotels at Palm 
Beach, Daytona Beach, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Clearwater, and Sarasota. If you're 
vacationing with your family, you can 
settle down in an Ellinor Village bunga- 
low near Daytona Beach, for $29.75 a 














week per adult (children free). Along 
with your completely furnished villa 
you get free nursery service, tennis, 
golf, and membership in the country 


club. 


>» New England, land of exciting con- 
trasts for the traveler, offers magnificent 
beaches and mountain scenery. At Cape 
Cod you can swim, sail, fish, feast on 
seafood, study art, and attend a dif- 
ferent summer theatre every night. Re- 
sort operators lower their rates for va- 
cationers in June and September—and 
you'll find Indian Summer the best sea- 
son of all on the Cape. 

For low-cost tours of New England 
and Eastern Canada, you should look 
into the “Pilgrim Tours” offered again 
this year by the New Haven Railroad. 
Prices of these trips (from two to 12 
days) range from $40 to $244. The 
Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., has an at- 
tractively priced series of short bus 
tours from Boston through northern 
New England. You pay $34.50 (plus 
tax and meals) for a sample four-day 
trip to the Maine coast. 


» If you're off to the Canadian north- 
land, write the Canadian Govt. Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, for a copy of Canada 
Vacations Unlimited, temptingly illus- 
trated booklet showing vacation oppor- 
tunities in ten scenic provinces. One 
new attraction not pictured is Canadian 
National’s new train, the Super Conti- 
nental, which went into service be- 
tween Toronto, Montreal, and Van- 
couver on April 24. The streamlined, 
regular-fare Super Continental clips 16 
hours off previous transcontinental run- 
ning time. 


p It’s a year of decision for U. S. 
railroads. In the east, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the New York Central, and 
the New Haven Railroad have each or- 
dered radically new passenger trains 
with “close-to-the-rail,” lightweight de- 
signs. Due this year for the Rock 
Island is a “Jet Rocket” Talgo type 
of train, light, low, and with a speed 
of 105 miles an hour. In the west, 
Santa Fe is equipping its El Capitan 
with highlevel coaches—passenger seats 
four feet higher than at present, with 
baggage and crew space below. Latest 
Santa Fe inspiration is a “different” 
guide service: Navajo Indian chiefs 
now ride two trains across Arizona and 
explain points of interest to passengers. 


> From the midwest, Burlington Route 
reports phenomenally successful edu- 
cational tours, with an expected 50,000 
student travelers this year. For informa- 
tion about its program, write to Burling- 
ton at 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

New this year in a long list of sum- 
mer tours offered by North Western- 













only all-chair streamliner daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 


e Stretch Out reclining chairs 
“Bi on: - of the 

© cobrful Indian Ooantry 

e Delicious Fred Harvey food 





One Way from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, San Diege 
or San Francisco. Round 

Trip $90.15 (Tax extra). 
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> tm addition to the wonderful 
xi climate at Atlantic City, there's 
¥ ocean bathing, fishing, boating 
a, golf, Boardwalk attractions, shops, 
theatres and piers - and a. hun- 
dred other diversions to add 

to the everlasting 

of 
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EQ) For Atlantic City Blue Book, 
\)S- rates and other information 
(Write Dept. 5-5, Convention 
-Ay> Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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JOIN the world’s most experienced travelers, plan 
your vacation, go A.T.A. . . . the most enjoyable way. 


RELAX and be sure — use a publication that is 


printed from the viewpoint of the user — regardless of 
your income. Then you can enjoy the vacation of your 
lifetime. 


ENJOY the fun of traveling with a guide that 


grades all accommodations with | to 5 stars and tells 
you, the w ur, what the stars mean. This will take the 
guesswork out of travel. 


STOP WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS EMBLEM 


and meet friendly, courteous, hos- : 

; comic A 
pitable people, always ready te Se Seni Gaseae 
serve you. They will be only too LO q>~. 


happy to make a reservation fer you = bide 
when traveling on. 


the fun of traveling with a complete 

guide in detail on where to go, what to see, where to 

| stop — yes, over 3,000 recommended motels, hotels, 

resorts and guest ranches covering the United States 
and Canada — 160 pages of factual information. 


RATES get the facts... know what you will have 


to pay. We list the exact cost for 1, 2, 3 or 4 persons. 
Yes, with one stroke of your pen, you can save $ $ $ 
when traveling. Just mail ONE DOLLAR — your name 
and address and get your Vacation Guide — start te 
7 save, play, and travel the A.T.A. way. 
- 


i American Travel Association, Inc. 


Box 437, Dept. 5, trving Zueike Bidg., Appleton, Wis. 


YOUR VACATION GUIDE 
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Union Pacific is an economy jaunt 
through Utah-Arizona (Grand Canyon, 
Zion, Bryce Canyon) and California 
(Tijuana, Mexico to San Francisco and 
Yosemite), 21 days for $367, plus tax. 


> If you want a car for side-trips at 
your destination, you'll find the Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System handy almost any- 
where in the country (nearly 700 sta- 





tions in the U. S., Canada, and abroad). 
Average daily rental, $6.95 plus eight | 
cents a mile, includes gas, oil, and in-| 
surance. Some Hertz sidelights: facili- | 
ties near gateways to all of our national | 
parks, with an office at West Yellow- | 
stone, Mont., open especially for Yel- 
lowstone visitors; four-wheel drive jeeps | 
in Denver for explerers of the Rockies; | 
“Rent-it-here and leave-it-there” service | 
from city to city; and courtesy and 
international charge cards to eliminate | 
cash-deposit requirements. 


>» TRIP, Travelers Recreation-Informa- 
tion Program inaugurated on Greek | 
Line flagship $.S. Olympia, got off to a 
colorful start recently with a boatload 
of Greek-Americans bound for Piraeus 
and the “old country.” On deck, 
choruses from a Greek Orthodox cere- 
mony blessed the snip’s voyage, while 
spokesmen from the Council on Stu- 
dent Travel (TRIP sponsor) explained 
the new program to me. Olympia pas- 
sengers will be provided with recreation 
and an educational program including | 
language classes, tips on European} 
travel, and discussions of European | 
culture and history, Emigrants west- 
bound to the U. S. will be given a 
special information program on Amer- 
ican job opportunities, culture, and 
living conditions. TRIP’s shakedown | 
cruise on the Olympia will guide the | 
Council in establishing the program on | 
other regular transatlantic liners. 


> Well worth European travelers’ at- 
tention is a summer -program at Cap} 
d’Ail (near Monaco on the Mediter- | 
ranean coast) announced by the Institut | 
Collegial d'Etudes Francaises. About 
$55 will cover your meals and camp | 
lodging for three weeks, plus classes 
in French Mediterranean art, literature, 
and culture. Applicants should be under 
30; write te Secretariat of the Institut, 
Cite-Club Universitaire, 33 Blvd. de 
Courcelles, Paris. 





> Invaluable aid to the vacation plan- 
ner, Horace Coon’s 150 Budget Vaca- 
tions (McKay, $3) lists holiday trips 
which take in a lot of territory—the 
U. S., Europe, Latin America, Canada, 
and the Caribbean. These vacations last 
from a week to a month and cost from 
$100 to $1,000. You'll find the auto 
itineraries especially helpful. 





—Auprey NOALI 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


wckeheller 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Gaided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeiler Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y¥ 
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If you are coming to New York this 
summer for a vacation or graduate 
work you will enjoy the friendly Barbi- 
zon—close to theatres, art galleries and 
shops. Swimming pool, sun_ decks, 
lounges. library, coffee shop, 700 rooms 
each with radio. Interesting social 
activities. Write for booklet sr. 


From $3.75 daily © Weekly on application 


NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIC 


DENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


S4LC 


DUO 





LEXINGTON AVE. AT63rdST.,NEWYORK 21, N.Y. 















CONTEST CLOSES NEXT MONTH 


$1,000 


in Awards 


“How I Teach...” 
Contest 


Scholastic Teacher would like to 
know how you challenge your students 
as the new year begins. How do you 
catch their interest and spur their curi- 
osity? How do you introduce them to 
the resources of the school or classroom 
library and to their textbooks? What do 
you do to stimulate and promote better 
reading and study habits in those first 
few days? What part does class discus- 
sion play? In short, how do you meet 
the skeptic who walks into your first 
class with a defiant attitude which 
seems to say, “Just another year of 
school,” or “Why should I take this 
course?” 

2 

To compete for one of the cash 
awards, write a personal report entitled 
“HOW I TEACH DURING THE 
FIRST WEEK OF SCHOOL.” This in- 
vitation is extended jointly by Scholas- 
tic Teacher and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, to give teachers 
throughout the nation an opportunity 
to tell others about their most successful 
ways of making teaching and learning 
a rich personal experience. 


AWARDS 
lst Award—$300 
2nd Award—$200 
Five 3rd Awards—$100 each 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? 
All active teachers (of any subject) 
in grades 4 through 12 in any U. S. 
school. 


ABOUT THE REPORT 

Manuscripts should not exceed 1,500 
words, must be typewritten (double- 
spaced) on 8% x ll-inch paper, and 
addressed to Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. All 
award-winning manuscripts become the 
property of Scholastic Teacher which 
reserves the right to publish them in 
full or in part. 


DEADLINE 
All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight, June 30, 1955, 
Award-winning manuscripts will be an- 
nounced in the September, 1955, issue 
of Scholastic Teacher. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mir- 
acle? It’s true... for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
tion in history . . . all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





a til 


Your new summer outfit began in many 


places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 


wigg HBG 





Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 








Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 





Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style and value. 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation . . . and 
doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


ps 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18, 
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...about those mountains they call hills... 





Seen from the distant plains, pine-clad peaks of 


sacred 


rise in 


Sapa” 
bent. 





the Black Hills loom deep purple against the South 
Dakota Sky. That rich purple seemed black to the 
ancient Sioux Indians and so they 


named their 
mountains, “Paha Sapa” .. . “Hills Black’. 


Then, when you’re among them, the Black Hills 


cool, refreshing green. Between the sunny 


peaks nestle sky-tinted lakes, wooded valleys, roll- 
ing meadows, flashing streams. Today “Paha 


is “Fun Country” for vacationers holiday 
. . a six million-acre wonderland of vacation 


paradise. 

This summer, bring your family and your hap- 
piest holiday mood. Vacation in “Paha Sapa’, 
highest mountains east of the Rockies, the beauti- 
ful Black Hills of South Dakota. 


CURITE FOR. FREE COLOR. FOLDER! 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. U. Pankow, Publicity Director, PIERRE. SOUTH DAKOTA 





Life is worth 
living in a 
RICHARDSON 


Over 40,000 persons are now living in 
hardson Mobile Homes. These thou- 
sands have found the Richardson way 
of living a happy, carefree, low cost 
way of owning their own home. When 
they purchased their Richardson Mobile 
Home—tregardiess of size—they pur- 
chased a completely furnished, livable 
home—ready to move into. All of this 
at an extremely low cost. For literature 
on Richardson Mobile Homes send cou- 
pon today. 







— . Saale a 
I RICHARDSON HOMES CORPORATION i 
I Dept. ST, Elkhart, Indiana f 


I Please send me literature on the complete # 








g line of Richardson Mobile Homes. ' 
I Name... ! 
i Street... ; 
er ee i 



















TRAVELING SEMINARS 


EUROPE « NEAR EAST « AFRICA * CARIBBEAN 


Write for free literature ow more than 20 Study 
Tours arranged by a non-profit educational organiza- 
tion with members in 24 countries. (Starting $686.) 


Included are specialized study tours for teachers, 
social workers, journalists, medical professions. 
ASSOCIATION FOR WORLD TRAVEL EXCHANGE 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19 JU 6-2652 

















Get illustrated Pilgrim Tour booklet 
giving exact costs of 42 Independent and 
Personally-Conducted All-Expense vaca- 
tions to Cape Cod, the Islands of Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket, The Berkshires, 
other New England resort areas, New 
York City, Atlantic City, Washington, 
Williamsburg. 


NEW HAVEN [=T|_. 
RAILROAD ‘zz 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 








PF SOSSSSSSS SSS SS SSSSSSSS88N9 
| 8 New Haven R.R. Travel Bureau, Dept. ST ' 
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News Briefs 


Books on the Air 

Last month, New Yorkers listened to 
a week-long series of 101 radio pro- 
grams dealing with books. The broad- 
caster was New York’s WNYC, and 
the event was the station’s third annual 
Book Festival. Programs were sched- 
uled for children, teen-agers, creative 
writers, theatre-goers, other groups. 

Among the writers, critics and others 
taking part in the broadcasts: Lyman 
Bryson, Marchette Chute, Harrison E. 
Salisbury, Walter Kerr, Bruce Catton, 
Allan Nevins, James Melton, Clifton 
Fadiman, Burl Ives, and Scholastic 
Teacher editor William D. Boutwell. 

Educators interested in hearing re- 
broadcasts of the WNYC programs 
should get in touch with educational 
radio stations in their areas and re- 
quest that tapes be made available. 





Filmstrips with Sound 

A new audio-visual teaching tech- 
nique that allows students to take part 
in discussions as they watch sound film- 
strips has been announced by DuKane. 

Called “Student-participation Sound 
Filmstrips,” the new device enables 
teachers to stop the sound whenever 
they wish, and encourage comments, or 
general discussion. DuKane is now 
planning to release 500 titles for class- 
room use. Each filmstrip is designed 
for a specific grade level, ranging from 
kindergarten to ninth grade. Subjects 
include nature, general science, the 
world’s peoples, history, biology and 
geography. The first 90 of the 500 titles 
will be released next September. 


New Word Game 


Somebody ought to write a doctor’s 
thesis on new devices which make 
learning fun. The newest to come to 
hand is “Bali.” This is not a South Pa- 
cific island; it’s a type of Scrabble with 
playing cards instead of a_ board. 


Known as the “long word” game, Bali 
can be played as solitaire or by groups. 
It tests your ability to build words. 





Opening scene from Out of Darkness, a 
new, 26-minute film just released by 
General Electric. The picture shows rela- 
tion of poor street lighting to traffic 
safety and to reduction of night crime. 











“Earthquakes for Home Use” 


“It is understood as a condition of 
sale that Cook Laboratories will in no 
way be responsible for damage this 
phonograph record may cause to equip- 
ment directly or indirectly. For users 
with wide-range woofers this disclaimer 
shall be construed to include neighbors 
as well, dishware and pottery.” 

So read the notice on the back of the 
new Cook recording Out of This World, 
which came in the morning mail a few 
days ago. When I arrived home in the 
evening I told my wife to lock the baby 
in the bedroom and close all the win- 
dows. This done, tenderly I adjusted 
the dials and switches of our hi-fi set, 
placed the record on the turntable and 
sat back. “It’s a record of earthquakes,” 
I informed Kathryn as easily as I could. 
Her expression of anxiety vanished 
when an almest timid voice trickled out 
of our 25-cubic-foet base reflex speaker. 
“Why, it’s only talk,” she sighed. Then 
it happened. 

With the first shock of the Mada- 
gasear quake, glasses in the cupboard 
began vibrating sympathetically. With 
the second shock the baby started ery- 
ing. “Maybe you should turn it back to 
half volume,” Kathryn said, heading 
for the bedroom. Doggedly I kept the 
volume full, for I knew there would 
be no second playing of the record. 
By the time the Kern County quake 
got in full swing, our downstairs neigh- 
bors were hammering on the ceiling. 

By the time the needle trailed off 
the last few grooves we had been 
through quakes of San Clemente Island, 
Arvin-Tehachapi, one in the Indian 
Ocean, a couple aftershocks in Cali- 
fornia and a real whopper in Mexico. 
A seismometer, designed by Professor 
Hugo Benioff for Cal. Tech, is the ma- 
chine responsible for producing the— 
well, “noise” is the onlv word for it. 

Mr. Cook didn’t tell us why he made 
this record, or how he expects it to be 
used. Possibly physics teachers will find 
use for it when they teach a unit on 
sound. But Mr. Cook isn’t alone when 
he brings out records of this sort. Folk- 
ways has produced some (Sounds of the 
Sea, Sounds of Our Times), and so has 
Columbia with its Strange to Your Ears. 
All of these records have one thing in 
common. They bring otherwise in- 
audible “sound” within the hearing 
range of the human ear, and by so 
doing expose us to a new world never 
before explored by man. —R.G. 





Which Pacific Cruise Is Yours? 
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CARGOLINER CRUISES: 7 weeks of leisure at sea and 
adventure ashore—in Japan, Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines. Modern comfortable Cargoliners. All rooms outside 
and with bath. Sailings twice monthly from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. Fares from $850. 
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TWO CENTURIES MEET IN 
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VIRGINIA 


House, Raleigh Tavern 
and other famous build- 
ings of Virginia’s colonial 
Capital. Golf, tennis and 
other sports in season. 
Good eating and fine lodg- 


ings in modern hotels. 


It was in beautiful his- 
toric Williamsburg that 
great patriots proclaimed 
our American way of life. 
Their spirit of liberty 
and freedom lives forever 
in the Capitol, Wythe 







See “The Common Glory” 
America’s great eutdoor drama 






Williamsburg Ledge & Taverns 
Double from $6.00 

Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 

Double from $10.00 







For reservations: write direct, 
see travel agent or Williams- 
burg Res. Office, 630 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. Circle 6-6800. 
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PRESS ADVISERS 





Continued from page 19-T 


and filed, or classified and bound in a 
folder, posted on a bulletin board, or 
summarized, mimeographed, and dis- 
tributed. 

Press conventions by consensus are 
valuable educational experiences. The 
overwhelming majority of advisers say 
they and their staffs regularly attend 
school press conferences away from 
school; in 13 states and Hawaii. From 
one youngster to an entire staff go on 
these jaunts; most pay their own way. 
Quite a few schools attend more than 
one conference (usually a state group 
and one of the big conclaves, like the 


Write for 
Free Filmstrip 
Catalog 
MUSEUM EXTENSION 


SERVICE 
10 East 43rd St., 
a Ve ee Y. 




















the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without 
a Telebook recording. Be the first 
staff at your school to put a sound 
story of the year in every 

Now is the time to get started. You 
probably have a tape recorder at your 
school and people qualified to operate 
it. We furnish full instructions and 
sample scripts to help you put the 
story on tape. The Band, the Or 
chestra, the Glee Club, the Cheering 
Section, Classroom items, excerpts 
‘9, from the Play, the full wonderful 
sound story of the year. The tapes 
ate sent to us edited and recorded 
permanently on 45 RPM micro groove 
~ Extended Play RCA Telebock ree 
ords. Sixteen minut(s of exciting 
memorable sound to keep forever 
The record is placed in the inside 
front cover of each book. The stu- 
_ dents will love it 

They cost no more than a regular 
record of similar length and quelity 
For further information, fill in be- 
low, tear out and mail to Teleboox. 
Chicago. Let your student body share 
in a sound investment. 
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Columbia Scholastic Press Convention). 

A variety of awards are given as 
better work incentives. Among pins, the 
Quill and Scroll pin is most popular; 
others come from CSPA and National 
Scholastic Press Assn. Many schools 
give letters, medals, written commenda- 
tion, special gifts, plaques and trophies. 
One school awards a $100 cash gift. 

Staffs usually participate in several 
social functions through the school 
year, most popular being a Quill and 
Scroll initiation luncheon. Others: staff 
picnic, breakfast, dinner for graduating 
seniors, alumni dinner, Newspaper Day 
dinner, even a beach party. 


Short Takes 


NAJD addressed a letter to principals 
justifying teaching journalism. Wrote 
Executive Sec. Carl Towley, “A course 
in journalism will serve well the needs 
of students, school and community.” . . . 
New at Arlington Hts. (Ill.) H. S. is a 
monthly Spanish newspaper. . . . Book- 
binding and Book Production reports 

that this year’s yearbook sales “may 
/reach $42,000,000.” 

A clever PR idea: 50 local schools 

| placed their publications on display in 
the Brooklyn Public Library. They 
| represented the work of 500 young 
| journalists and are read regularly by 
|more than 200,000 students. . . . Ill. 
State H. S. Press Assn. will meet Oct. 
21-22 at the Univ. of Ill... . 

| Coming: May 5-7, Interschoiastic 
| League Press Conference at Univ. of 
| Texas; May 20, Eleventh Annual H. S. 
| Journalism Competition at State Col- 
lege, San Diego, Calif.; May 21, Scho- 
lastic Press Guild of Chicago luncheon 
}at Marshall Field’s. 

| Remington Rand, Inc., has an in- 
| formative folder about typewriter rib- 
bons and carbons for photo processes 
and offset reproductions. Ask for RSR- 
| 291 and RSR-296. Free. 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 

Small “do-it-yourself” printing presses 
offered by Sigwalt Manufacturing Co.., 
2011 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, 
| Ill. Prices from $19.95 to $155.95. Use- 
| ful for printing tickets and letterheads. 

Write for information. 

Trouble with finances? Look into John 
| F. Schrodt, Ir’s., 100 Ways to Finance 
| School Publications (Publication Helps, 

Bloomington, Ind.). This short booklet 
| discusses ways to tap revenue sources. 
| Tell your young people about a new 
| European study tour that will include 
|a series of press conferences with lead- 
ing statesmen and journalists. The cost 
is reasonable, and chaperones are pro- 
vided for teen-agers. What better way 
to spend a summer? Write Scandinavian 
Traveling Seminar, 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. One of the founders is a 


former statesman and writer. e 


























“THE UNITED STATES” 


(A complete History on Film) 
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British Information Services 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 N.Y 
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About BOOKS 











... It is tempting to enumerate the 
fallacies, misinterpretations, and distor- 
tions of fact that abound in Rudolf 
Flesch’s Why Johnny Can't Read. 

Most serious of Mr. Flesch’s errors 
is his outrageous oversimplification of 
the problem itself. To him reading con- 
sists exclusively of the power of word 
recognition. He does not refer to the 
problems of comprehension and inter- 
pretation of meaning derived from 
words in combination. Indeed, he is 
not concerned even with the meaning 
of individual words . . . 

Mr. Flesch’s treatment of the psy- 
chology of learning is very interesting. 
The child is to learn spelling “through 
his pores.” Experience, knowledge of 
language, interest, motive, and_pur- 
pose are apparently unimportant, for 
these are either not discussed or dis- 
missed as irrelevant. But his most in- 
genious feat is his demonstration that 
’ Gestalt psychology requires that words 
be learned by beginning with the parts 
and combining them into wholes. If 
Mr. Flesch has made no other contri- 
bution, he has illustrated how words 
can prove that black is white. 

Publishers, teachers, and parents 
will be surprised by his statement that 
“publishers didn’t [don’t] put out any 
books simple enough for first and sec- 
ond-graders to read alone.” If Mr. 
Flesch will send me a two-cent post 
card, I shall be glad to send him a 
list of booklets including as many books 
for pre-school and primary grade chil- 
dren as he may desire. . . . 

The subtitle of the book, “What You 
Can Do About It,” is addressed to 
parents. The substance of Mr. Flesch’s 
advice on this subject is: “Teach your 
child the alphabet at age five.” 

The exercises at the end of the book 
are intended to illustrate his method. 
One can only be grateful that he has 
not contented himself with reproducing 
the New England Primer in modified 
form. 

The book has no index, but such a 
reference aid is scarcely needed here. 
The bobbles can be found on any page. 
—Joun J. De Boer 
University of Illinois 


In his book, Why Johnny Can't Read, 
Rudolf Flesch assumes that there are 
only two methods of reading instruction 
—his own phonics proposals, and what 


“Why Johnny Can’t Read” 


he calls a “word” method or “memori- 
zation of words” method which he 
asserts is practiced in nearly all schools. 
Anyone who has traced the develop- 
ment of reading instruction in this coun- 
try in its historical changes, or who has 
carefully analyzed the materials and 
methods of modern reading programs, 
knows that not one method, but a com- 
bination of various methods including 
work in phonics, is now advocated. 

In several places in his book, Mr. 
Flesch treats reading as if it were sim- 
ply saying the right sounds, with or 
without any meaning attached. He 
speaks of himself reading in the Czech 
language, “. . . No, I don’t understand 
a word of it, I answered. I can only 
read it.” This may be a question of 
concept or philosophy of the reading 
process more than a fact to be proved 
by research, but most teachers today 
see reading not only as word calling but 
as word recognition plus comprehension 
plus interpretation and use. 

Mr. Flesch proposes a method of 
learning to recognize words by a com- 
plex and synthetic method of building 
up word parts. His system is logical 
in relation to some of the characteristics 
of the English language as a language, 
although he hifnself admits there are 
many exceptions to phonetic rules. He 
presents no evidence that his method 
is related to the facts of child develop- 
ment and present knowledge of the 
psychology of learning. At the present 
stage, his proposals are largely con- 
jecture. Children differ in every way 
we can measure them and probably no 
one method is a “best” method for all. 

Mr. Flesch’s book does not give one 
the impression of an unbiased review 
of all the scientific evidence. He scolds 
a number of people and uses words like 
“complacent” in describing suggestions 
of men who have spent many years 
of study in this area. His point of view 
is revealed in writing which continually 
suggests that all is “black or white” 
rather than a matter of degree—in chil- 
dren’s abilities and in methods. Flesch’s 
interpretation of some of the studies or 
writings he quotes (and misquotes) is 
not the interpretation given by the au- 
thors. One wishes that the book were 
less of a tract and more of an accurate, 
balanced appraisal of reading instruction. 

Davip H. Russeiy 
University of California 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 


NON-FICTION: Anyone who has 
heard one of Clifton Fadiman’s “civil- 
ized” conversations will enjoy his se- 
lected writings in Party of One (World, 
$5). Wanted: An Asian Policy by Ed- 
win O. Reischauer (Knopt, $3.75) of- 
fers a constructive policy which can be 
supported by Asians and Americans. 

Walter Lippmann looks into the causes 
for the decline of liberal democracy 
and the rise of totalitarianism in our 
time, in The Public Philosophy (Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown, $3.50)—recommended 
reading. U. N.: The First Ten Years by 
Clark M. Eichelberger (Harper, $1.50) 
surveys achievements and problems of 
the international organization. 

The Prentice-Hall Book about Space 
Travel by William Temple (Prentice- 
Hall, $2.75) reviews up-to-date theories 
on space travel for teen and adult 
readers. Also of interest to both ages is 
The Story of the FBI by the editors of 
Look (Dutton, $3.95), a picture history 
of the agency, written and _photo- 
graphed with Bureau cooperation. 

In My Nine Lives in the Red Army 
(McKay, $3.75), Mikhail Soloviev gives 
an amazing account of his experiences 
as Izvestia’s correspondent with the 
Red Army. 

Notable new books about the sea in- 
clude 2000 Fathoms Down by Com- 
mander Georges Huot and Pierre Willm 
(Dutton, $3.75), story of an epoch mak- 
ing descent to a depth of over 13,000 
feet; Cruise of the Raider HK-33 by 
H. J. Brennecke (Crowell, $3.50), a re- 
counting of the adventures of a Ger- 
man raider; and Keepers of the Lights 
by Hans Christian Adamson (Green- 
berg, $5.50), historical and geographi- 
cal account of lighthouses and_ ships. 

FICTION: The Pass by Richard 
Hubler (Coward-McCann, $3.95) re- 
captures the violence of the west just 
after the Civil War. Also with a post- 
Civil War setting, The Blazing Border 
by E. E. Halleran (Macrae Smith, 
$2.50) involves arms smuggling to 
Mexico. The Rice Sprout Song by 
Eileen Chang (Scribner, $3) pictures 
life in China under the Communists. 

BIOGRAPHIES FOR TEEN- 
AGERS: New titles in the Messner 
“Shelf of Biographies” series are James 
Bowie by Shannon Garst ($2.75), tale 
of the Texas hero and his famous 
knife; and John Charles Fremont by 
Olive Burt ($2.75), account of the ex- 
plorer who mapped a western wilder- 
ness. Osceola, leader of the only In- 
dians who never signed a treaty of 
surrender to the U. S. Government, 
takes to the warpath again in War 
Chief of the Seminoles by May Mc- 
Neer (Landmark Books, Random 
House, $1.50). 











GIVE YOUR TEEN-AGERS 
A SCIENTIFIC VIEW 
OF THE HEAVENS! 





The PRENTICE-HALL series is 
based on the belief that younger 
readers should get their facts from 
the leading men of science — men 
who know how to simplify and 
dramatize their subject. These two 
books are vividly written and of 
the highest scientific caliber. 


THE PRENTICE-HALL BOOK 
ABOUT THE STARS 
By H. P. Wilkins « One of the 


world’s most famous astronomers gives 
a superb summary of all we know 
today of the physical Universe—from 
our planet to the moon into the vast 
unknown of outer space. Includes a 
chapter on how to build a telescope 
for the t . Lists of 
constellations, the zodiac, statistics. 
By a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, author of the internationally 
accepted standard map of the moon. 

$2.75 


THE PRENTICE-HALL BOOK 
ABOUT SPACE TRAVEL 


By William Temple + Witt we reach 
other worlds in this century? Here is 
the thrilling story, all the known facts 
of space travel by one of the world’s 
leading experts. With a vivid descrip- 
tion of a teen-ager’s vacation trip to 
the moon. Here are the scientific facts 
about space travel, flying saucers, 





astu 


radio-astronomy, life on other planets, 
space stations and the possibility of 
an earth satellite. 


$2.75 





The true story of the luckiest boy in America 
YANKEE BATBOY 


By Joe Carrieri as told to Zander 
Hollander » A thrilling inside story 
of the New York Yankees by the 
teen-ager who lugs bats for Casey 
Stengel’s men — trades comic books 
with Yogi Berra — has water pistol 
fights with Mickey Mantle — shares 
in every Yankee secret. With lots of 
tips on baseball for young leaguers. 
Illustrated. $2.95 


At ail bookstores 


PRENTICE-HALL * New York 11 











Note: Letters indicate month. Example: 
Mr2-24T means March 2—page 24. T stands for 
Teacher Edition. 


Audio-Visual Aids (special section J5): 
Equipment: ABC’s of Hi-Fi (William J. 
Temple), S22-14T; How High Your Fi? 
(Temple), D1-20T; Project It! (Temple), 
A6-26T; Quick Cure for Projector-Shy 
Teachers (Vera Falconer), J5-19T; Report 
On the Audio Fair (Temple), N3-27T; Tops 
for Tapes (Temple), O6-22T; Transmitter 
for Your Classroom (NSRTG), O6-38T; 
Wide Screen Movies (Temple), M4-14T. 
Films and Filmstrips: Feature Films for 
the Auditorium (Vera Falconer), N3-24T; 
Film Child (Falconer), S22-18T; Films on 
Industry (Falconer), Mr2-13T; 5 years of 
Winners, $22-12T; National Filmstrip 
Awards (Falconer), A6-20T; National Film 
Awards (Falconer), M4-8T; New Films 
and Filmstrips (Falconer), S22-47T, O6- 
471T, N3-39T, D1-31T, J5-46T, F2-46T, Mr2- 
54T, A6-46T, M4-39T; 16mm Review Round- 
up (Falconer), D1-16T; Viewing for 
Careers (Falconer), F2-22T. 

Records and Tapes: Along the American 
Trail, $22-46T; Disc Talk: N3-19T, D1-21T, 
J5-29T, Mr2-48T, A6-40T, M4-33T; Say It 
with Tapes, F2-18T; Sound Out Your 
School (Milton A. Kaplan), Mr2-9T; Tape 
Care and Storage (Arnold E. Luce), J5-15T. 


Books (special section N3, A6): Book 
Bazaars: S22-42T, O06-44T, N3-17T, Mr2-52T, 
A6-17T. 

Books: About Books: D1-29T, J5-27T, F2- 
37T, Mr2-51T, A6-16T, M4-35T; Adventures 
in Reading (Dr. Frank C. Baxter), N3-8T; 
All About Books, N3-10T; Bookmobile: S22- 
22T, O6-32T; Book Award Roundup, A6- 
18T; Books for the Teen Age (Margaret 
Scoggin), A6-15T; John Steinbeck’s Voices 
of America, N3-15T; Language Arts fer 
Today’s Children, D1-15T; News Briefs, 
N3-33T; When Men Are Free (Harold M. 


Long), J5-13T 
Conventions: It 


Happened in Detroit 


(NCTE), (Hardy Finch), J5-25T; It Hap- 
pened in Indianapolis in Social Studies 
(NCSS), J5-10T; Convention Preview— 


NCTE (Finch), 06-36T; Convention Fore- 
cast—Social Studies (Harold M. Long), 
N3-25T . 


English: A Principal Looks at English Teach- 
ing (Howard G. Spalding), D1-14T; Every- 
man in Saddle Shoes (Patrick D. Hazard), 
F2-10T; Golden Boy Makes Goed (Bernard 
Lazar), Mr2-11T; How Well Are We Teach- 
ing Reading? (John Hersey), A6-10T; 
“Mixed Class” Dilemma (Finch), Mr2-24T: 
Mailbag; S22-37T; O6-45T, N3-36T, D1-28T, 
J5-30T; F2-40T, Mr2-50T, A6-41T, M4-38T; 
Writing Program Must Go On Somehow 
(William J. Dusel), F2-36T; Language 
Arts for Today's Children, D1-15T. 


Exchange Teaching: Seattle, Here We Come! 
(Edgar Logan), Mr2-17T; Your Passport 
Abroad (Logan), D1-13T. 


Guidance: Teaching the “Gifted’’ Student 
(Harold M. Long), S22-9T; Careers in 
Health (Howard G. Spalding), Mr2-15T; 





Department of a Little Bit of Everything 
(Dorothy DeAngelis), Mr2-27T; Educa- 
tional Amnesia (Spalding), S22-10T; Job 
Enlargement and You (Spalding), O6-29T; 


Viewing for Careers (Vera Falconer), 
F2-22T. 
Journalism (Stanley Solomon): Journalism 


For What? D1-24T; Journalism on the Air, 
O6-25T; Journalism Summer Schools, Mr2- 
45T; Meet Your Deadline Halfway, S22- 
20T; Press Advisers, M4-1$T; Reprints 
Made Easy, J5-16T; Say It with Pictures, 
F2-25T; Writing to Be Read, N3-28T; Your 
Yearbook Theme, A6-25T. 


Management: An Orchid for Teacher (How- 
ard G. Spalding), F2-41T; Des Moines’ A-V 
Program and How It Grew, F2-26T; High 
School PTA'’s: Can They Work? (Spald- 
ing), N3-22T; Operating the School Store 
(Spalding), A6-29T. 


Scholastic Teacher Index 


Sept. 22, 1954—May 4, 1955 


Records: 


Supplies and Equipment 


Travel 





Radio and Television (special section O06, F2): 


Aids for Your Radio Workshop (NSRTG), 
D1-25T: Are You A TV Snob? (Edward 
Stanley), M4-13T; Beamed for You .. . So- 
cial Studies on the Networks (Alice A. 
Bubriski) , O6-18T; Dream Studio (WVSH), 
F2-17T; ETV's Workshop, O06-24T; Every- 
man in Saddle Shoes (Patrick D. Hazard), 
F2-10T; How High Your Fi? (William J. 
Temple), D1-20T; Journalism on the Air 
(Stanley Solomon), O6-25T; Look, Listen, 
and Learn, O6-9T; Radio-TV Program 
Chart for Fall 1954 and Spring 1955, O6-14T, 
F2-14T; Reviews and Previews (Morris 
Goldberger ), F2-11T; 6 Ways to Use Radio- 
TV, O6-20T: Three Scripts for Your 
Radio Workshop (NSRTG), N3-26T; Trans- 
mitter for Your Classroom, O6-38T. 

See Records and Tapes under 
Audio-Visual Aids. 


Social Studies: A Principal Looks at Social 


Studies Teaching (Howard G. Spalding), 
M4-16T; As the French See Us (Harold 
M. Long), M4-17T; Beamed for You— 
Social Studies on the Networks (Alice A. 
Bubriski), O6-18T; Convention Forecast 
(Long), N3-25T; Education's Supermarkets 
—NEA, US. Office of Education, Am. 


Council on Education (Long), F2-39T, 
Mr2-14T; It Happened in Indianapolis 
(NCSS), J5-10T; Senator with an ISM 
(Long), O6-31T; Teaching Asia in Our 
High Schools (Chester Bowles), N3-21T; 
To Teach or Not to Teach .. . Contro- 


versial Issues (discussion at NCSS con- 
vention), J5-12T; Understanding World 
Affairs (Long), A6-13T; We Must Teach 
the Dangers of Communism (Samuel D. 
Moskowitz), D1-17T; When Men Are Free 
(Long), J5-13T; Your Trip to the U.N. 
(Long), D1-22T. 


Summer Schools (special section, Mr2): At- 


tend a Summer Workshop, A6-37T; Jour- 
nalism Summer Schools (Stanley Sole- 
mon), Mr2-45T; Summer Workshops, M4- 
27T; Travel While You Learn—Study Tour 
Opportunities, Mr2-42T. 


(special section, 
J5): Film Loops, F2-20T; New Products, 
J5-17T, A6-36T; Sound Advice (Wiliam J. 
Temple), J5-18T; Tape Care and Storage 
(Arnold E. Luce), J5-15T; Too Many Win- 
dows? (W. H. Durr), J5-14T. 


Teaching Aids (special section, S22): Useful 


Tools and Methods (Leonard Nadler, 
Roland Barker), O6-34T, N3-31T, D1-26T, 
J5-24T, F2-24T, Mr2-28T, A6-24T, M4-20T; 
Where to Find It—sources of free and low- 
cost teaching aids and services (special 
section), $22-25T. 


(special section D1): A Week on a 
Windjammer (Mary Renaud), M4-21T; 
Brush Up Your Attitudes (Gordon Boyce), 
D1-5T; Big-hearted West (Elizabeth B. 
Forbes), A6-33T; Caribbean Adventure 
(Margaret E. McDonald), N3-34T; Drive- 
Your-Self Through Europe (Eleanor D. 
Child}, D1-7T; Earn Credits for Your Trip 
Abroad (McDonald), D1-10T; Exchange 
Teaching, Your Passport Abroad (Edgar 
Logan), D1-13T; Go Now, Pay Later, Di- 
6T; Holiday in Hanamaki (Averil Flem- 
ing), S22-38T; How We Visit Williamsburg, 
Va. (Heimuth W. Joel), S22-23T; Iraq, 
Land of Mosques and Turbans (Marjorie 
Hopkins), O6-40T; Most Unusual Place— 
Canada (Ivan H. Crowell), F2-30T; Navajo 
Country (Rosalind M. Zapf), A6-31T; New 
Loek at the Old World (Jane Evans), D1l- 
9T; Savoring the South (William D. Bout- 
well), J5-21T; Summer Vagabond (Martin 


Bucco), Mr2-19T; Travel While You 
Learn, Mr2-42T; Vacation Paradise— 
Canada (Crowell), M4-23T; Wonderful, 
Wonderful Copenhagen! (Thomas F. 


Damon), D1-8T. Travei Tips (Margaret E. 
McDonald, Audrey Noall), S$22-21T, O6- 
41T, N3-35T, D1-11T, J5-22T, F2-32T, Mr2- 
22T, A6-35T, M4-28T. 











NATIONAL FILM AWARDS 
Continued from page 12-T 


Charles Geis. Set design: Ed Jewell. 
Distributed by Association Films, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17 

American Farmer—27 minutes, color. 
Life of a modern farmer, how he 
lives, his problems; how machinery has 
brought changes. Produced by M.P.O. 
Productions for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Producer: Larry Madison. Di- 
rector and editor: Sidney Meiers. 
Script: Joseph March. Cameraman: Bob 
Downey and Peaslee Bond. Distributed 
by the Ford Motor Co., Film Library, 
16400 Michigan Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 
(also 15 East 53rd St., New York 22: 
and 1500 S. 26th St., Richmond, 
Calif.). 

America for Me—36 minutes, color. 
A comedy drama featuring a bus trip 
through scenic areas of U. S. and Can- 
ada. Produced by Jerry Fairbanks Pro- 





ductions, Inc. for the Greyhound Bus . 
Lines. Producer: Jerry Fairbanks. Di- 
rector: Albert Kelley. Script: Leo S. 
Rosencrans. Editor: Richard Fritch. 
Cameraman: Kenneth Peach. Artist: 
Theobald Holsopple. Original music: 
Edward Paul. Screen story: T. R. Me- 
Cabe. Production supervisor: Raoul 


Pagel. Distributed by Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, their 
regional offices, and Greyhound traffic 
representatives. 

Atom Goes to Sea—12% minutes, 
b&w. Progress report on the Atomic 
Submarine “Sea Wolf” USSN 575; ex- 
plains hows and whys of nuclear pro- 
pulsion. Produced by John Sutherland 
Productions, Inc., for General Electric 
Company. Producer: John Sutherland. 
Director: True Boardman. Editor: 
Charles Bordwell. Cameraman: Larry 
Kroger. Navy footage courtesy U. S. 
Naval Photographic Center. Distributed 
by the General Electric Co., 1 River 
Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Highway By the Sea—13% minutes, 
color. A musical journey over U. S. 
Highway 101 from Mexico to Canada, 
up the West Coast of the U. S. Pro- 
duced by Dynamic Films, Inc., for the 
Ford Motor Company. Director: Lee 
Bobker. Script writer: Peter Packer. 
Editor: Luke Bennett. Cameraman: 
'Ray Long. Original music: Oscar 
Brand. Distributed by Ford Motor. 

Honduras—40 minutes, color. The 
Republic of Honduras, its history, 
geography, culture, and many aspects 
of its modern life. Produced by Willard 
Pictures, Inc. for United Fruit Com- 
pany. Director and cameraman: Tom 
Willard. Original treatment and super- 
vision: Doris Stone. Project manager: 
John N. Kelley. Script writer: Robert 
T. Furman, Jr. Editor: Lee Burgess. 
Maps: Alex Williams. Original music: 
Lehman Engel. Ethnic music recorded 


by Peter K. Smith. Distributed by As- 
sociation Films, Inc. (address above). 

In the Beginning—28 minutes, color. 
Story of earth’s formation ag revealed 
by the Grand Canyon; development of 
the canyon itself; earth’s constant forces 
of construction and destruction, Pro- 
duced by Cate and McGlone for 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. and 
affiliates, General Petroleum Corp., and 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. Director: 
T. W. Cate. Photography: Ted Phillips 
and E. D. McGlone. Script: Charles L. 
Tedford. Music: Jack Meaken. Produc- 
tion supervised by John J. Hennessey. 
Distributed by Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

Song of the Feathered Serpent—21 
minutes, color or b&w. The cultural 
aspirations of the Mexican Indian from 
early Mayan and Aztec civilizations to 
modern day Mexico. Produced by Alan 
Shilir. Productions, Inc. for the P. Loril- 
lard Company, Inc. Producer, director 
and script writer: Alan Shilin. Camera- 
man: Toge Fujihira. Distributed by 
Shilin Film Service Corp., 450 West 
56th St., New York 19. 

So Small My Island—30 minutes, 
color. Japan’s land and its people; 
blends scenic beauty and the resources 
of the land; explains customs, beliefs 
and character of the Japanese. Joint 
production by a Japanese and an Amer- 
ican crew. Produced by Henry Strauss 
Productions for Pan American World 
Airways. Producer: Henry Strauss. 
Script writer: Allen Sloane. Camera- 
man: Tsudo and G. Jacobson. Com- 
mentator: Alexander Scourby. Distribu- 
ted by Ideal Pictures Corp., 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago, Ill. (and _ their 
branch offices.) 

To Conserve Our Heritage—37 min- 
utes, color. The ever-present need for 


conserving our priceless heritage of | 


natural resources—wild life, timber, wa- 
ter, soil and wilderness areas; and the 
consequences of carelessness. Produced 
by Martin Bovey Films for the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Company. Producer: Bob 
D. Grussing. Director: John Rusinko. 
Script writer: Martin Bovey. Editor: 
Martin Bovey, Jr. Cameraman: Martin 
Bovey and Martin Bovey, Jr. Narrator: 
John Cannon. Original music: Harry 
Glass. Made with cooperation of Soil 
Conservation Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, National Park Service and For- 
est Service. Distributed by Minneapolis- 
Moline Company, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

—VeERA FALCONER 


Q.: | need information on student tours, and 
also on travel by railroad in the United States. 
What sources do you recommend? 

A.: See page 38-T, Free Materials Coupon, 
item 1., and sections entitled “Summer Schools 
and Study Tours” and “Travel.” Also, see March 
2 Scholastic Teacher, page 41-1, and other Free 
Materials Coupons on pages 46-T, 48-T, and 50-T. 
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NOW IN 16MM FOR SCHOOLS— 
SHAKESPEARE FULL-LENGTH 
MOTION PICTURES! 


“A GREAT PLAY, GREATLY FILMED.” 
—Scholastic Magazine 


Orson Welles’ Mercury Production 


MACBETH 


by William Shakespeare 
Winner: PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
Special Merit Award 
Starring ORSON WELLES as Macbeth with « 

magnificent supporting cast. 

Musical Score by JACQUES IBERT; 
conducted by EFREM KURTZ 

A BRANDON Exclusive 16mm Release 
85 Min. Baw lémm Sound 


Special Low Rate for Secondary Schools! 
Only $22.50 (For 1 of 2 days) 
“I have never grasped the full sweep of what 

Shakespeare said in this tragedy until | saw 


the Orson Welles film.” 
—William D. Boutwell, 






















Scholastic Magazine 











Teacher 


ded by Schoh i, 








Highly R 
William Shakespeare’s 


JULIUS CAESAR 


The authentic full-length feature film version 


Directed by David Br I 
Starring CHARLTON HEST iN 


82 Min. Baw lémm Sound 


Special Low Rate for Secondary Schools! 
Only $22.50 (For 1 of 2 days) 






















A RICH TREAT for English, Drama, Lit., Speech, 
History Classes and all Assembly Gatherings. 
© SPECIAL COMBINATION RATE $35 for 
Macbeth & Julius Caesar (mention this ad) ¢ 
For choice dates next semester, Beg A now! 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 255,37 = 
1955 WINNER! 


Scholastic Teacher 
Film Award 


*. “BIRTH 


of a 
FLORIDA 
hEY’ 


Selected by Edinburgh 
Film Festival 1954 








be — \t 
WEF 
Gr enim 


F.O.N.D. presents another outstanding film 
for school use. “BIRTH OF A FLORIDA KEY” 
is a story of the life of the unique chain 
of 700 islands extending into the Carib- 
bean Sea, each one a virgin land of bush 
and bird. An everchanging panorama of 
Nature in action, this revelation of the 
Keys affords an intimate ard colorful les- 
son in ecology, that fascinating study of the 
mutual relationships between organisms 
and their environment. 


Preview print on request 
16mm Sound 14 Minutes 
$140 Color; $45 B/W 
Send for the 1955 Catalogue 


Films of the Nations Distributors, Inc. 
62 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 






























Pte MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 


ice send direct to advertisers, 


S-halncti. 


Teacher. 





Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


_..1. ASSN. OF AMERICAN cinta 


RAILROADS, p. 31-1 

Copy of Ride the High Iron 

and related Lesson Guide 
_.2. AUDIO DEVICES, p. 10-T 

Bulletin 2211 on Type LR 

Audiotape 

3. BELL & HOWELL, 

p. 40-T 

Booklet on sound movie 

equipment for schools 

_4. GENERAL MOTORS, 

p. 18-7 


Reprints of stude t ad enant 


5. GOV'T EMPLOYEES 
INS. CO., p. 22-T 
Free booklet on auto 


insurance 


6. NATIONAL COAL 

ASSN., p. 5-T 

Booklet Class Report __; 

list of teaching aids . 
_.J. RICHARDSON HOMES 

CORP., p. 32-T 

Free literature 

See p. 3-T for State Finance 

Ce. coupon. 


12. FILMS OF THE 
NATIONS DISTRIBUTORS, 
p. 37-7 

Preview of Birth of a Flor 
ida Key ___ catalogue _ 


13. McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
co., p. 7-T 

Inf. on films from “See It 
Now” program 

14. MUSEUM EXTENSION 


SERVICE, p. 34-T 
Free filmstrip catalogue 


15. TEACHING FILM 
CUSTODIANS, p. 4-T 
Copy of Handbook of Films 
for Classroom Use 


16. UNITED WORLD 
FILMS, p. 12-T 
Free catalogue 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
AND STUDY TOURS 


17. ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, 
p. 26-T 
Summer school bulletin 


—18. ASSN. FOR WORLD 


FILMS AND 
FILMSTRIPS 
_8. BRANDON FILMS, 


TRAVEL EXCHANGE, 
p. 32-T 
Free lit. on study tours 


p. 37-1 19. INTERNAT’L SCHOOL 


Free catalogue 
9. BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, p. 34-T 


OF ART, p. 26-T 
Details on S. American 
study tour 


Catalogues of “Films from — 20. WHEATON COLLEGE, 
Britain’ p. 26-T 
10. CORONET FILMS, Summer school bulletin 


p. 11-7 
Free 1955-56 catalogue 
11. DUKANE CORP., 


p. 15-T ai 


inf. on Student Participa- 
tion Films; subjects__._ 


Please Print 


TRAVEL 


21. ATLANTIC CITY, 
p. 30-T 


Free information 


.__22. BARBIZON HOTEL, 


p. 30-T 
Free booklet ST 


——23. CANADA STEAMSHIP 


LINES, p. 26-T 
Free folders 


—.24. CAPE COD CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE, p. 26-T 
Free co.or map & directory 


——25. COLONIAL WILLIAMS- 


BURG, p. 33-T 
Inf. on Schoo! Journeys 


——26. THE GOLDEN GATE, 


p. 38-T 


Free information 


——27. HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 


SYSTEM, p. 2-T 
Details on car rental plan 


——28. NEW HAVEN RAIL- 


ROAD, p. 32-T 
INlus. Pilgrim Tours booklet 


——29. NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU 


OF INFORMATION, p. 26-T 


Free literature 


——30. OFFICIAL BELGIAN 


TOURIST BUREAU, p. 24-T 
Information about Belgium 


—.31. PROVINCE OF 


QUEBEC, p. 27-T 
Free maps and booklets 


——32. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
T 


Free information 


——33. SANTA FE RAILROAD, 


p. 29-T 
Bookiet on El Capitan 


——M. S$. DAKOTA STATE 


HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
p. 32-T 
Free color folder 














Name____ ine _Grade__ 
a No. Pupils 
Address_ 
City Zone 
May 4, 1955 


This coupon valid for two months. 











The Mailbag 





Q.: Where can I obtain in brief form 
information on the work of the Hoover 
Commissions? 


A.: Write to the Citizens’ Committee 
for the Hoover Report, 441 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17, for Achievements in 
Federal Reorganization, by Ray Harvey, 
Louis Keonig, and Albert Somit (50 
cents), 30-page booklet summarizing 
the contribution of the first and the new 
Hoover Commission. Other useful Citi- 
zens Committee publications are: 
President Hoover's speech on Outlook 
for Further Reorganization, March, 
1954 (up to 25 copies free); Status 
of the Hoover Report, 1954 (10 cents) ; 
Status of the Hoover Report, 1953 (10 
cents); Big Government: The Hoover 
Team’s Attack, reprinted from News- 
week, Oct. 18, 1954, a description of 
the new Hoover Commission (up to 
25 copies free); and Improving the 
Federal Government Through the Work 
of the Hoover Commissions, 1954, a 
guide for teachers. (15 cents). 


Q.: Our high school English depart- 
ment is revising our curriculum this 
year. Can you send me a list of avail- 
able books and courses of study which 
would guide us in this new revision? 


A.: Examine The English Language 
Arts (National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, 
Ill.). Many of its ideas and bibliographi- 
cal listings apply to high school English. 
Send for Experiencing the Language 
Arts, Bulletin No. 34 (Florida State 
Dept. of Education, Tallahassee), and 
A Course of Study in English for the 
Secondary Schools, Bulletin No. 280 
(Dept. of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pa., Harrisburg). Request 
these courses of study: English Courses 
(Kenmore Sr. H. S., Kenmore, N. Y.) 
and High School English Course 
(Rogers H. S., Newport, R. L.). Watch 
for the new English Language Arts for 
Secondary Schools, soon to be pub- 
lished by the NCTE. This volume 
promises many specific suggestions for 
high school English methods and cur- 
riculum. Ask Dr. W. H. Bristow, Di- 
rector of Research, Curriculum Center 
of the Board of Education, 130 W. 55th 
St., N. Y. C. 19, for a copy of Curricu- 
lum and Materials, Vol. IX, No. 3. 

—Harpy Fincn 














New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 


Honorable Mountain—about 20 mins., 
color, Mt. Fuji and its meaning to the 
Japanese. Hoffberg Productions, 362 
W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Living Room of the University—40 
mins., color, story of the college union. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wis. 

Glass and You—28 mins., color, free 
loan, history of glass (sponsored by 
Corning Glass Works). Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 

Big Trains Rolling—color, free lean 
(sponsored by Assn. of American Rail- 
roads). United World Free Film Serv- 
ice, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 

The Town That Came Back—28 
mins., color, free loan, 4-H Club ae- 
tivities. Ford Motor Co., Film Library, 
16400 Michigan Ave., Dearbern, Mich. 

We Explore the Beach; Ohm’s Law; 
Zoo Babies; The Grasshopper: Typical 
Insect; Fhe Honeybee: Social Insect; 
Spring Is an Adventure; Beginning 
Swimming; Mexico: Geography of the 
Americas; Central America: Geography 
of the Americas; The Aztecs; Instru- 
ments of the Band and Orchestra se- 
ries: Introduction, Brasses, Pereussion, 
Strings, Woodwinds—6 to 16 mins. 
each, color or b&w. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Luxury Unlimited—29 mins., color, 
free loan, story of Vicara fiber. Fiber 
Div., Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
401 E. Main St., Richmond 8, Va. 

Report to the American People on 
Technical Cooperation—26 mins., U. S. 
teehnicians working in undeveloped 
nations. Edueational Film Library 
Assn., 345 E. 46th St., N. ¥. C. 17 

Story of Colonel Drake—30 mins., 
color, free loan. Ameriean Petroleum In- 
stitute, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. 

Swedish Family Story—color or b&w; 
Fundamental Skills in a Unit of Work— 
color or b&w, developing a unit in a 
typical sixth grade. Bailey Films, 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

The Stratford Adventure—40 mins., 
color or b&w, development of Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival in Canada; 
Riches of the Earth—17 mins., color or 
b&w, Canada’s underground resourees. 
National Film Board of Canada, 630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

Fly About the House—10 mins., color, 
home sanitation. Center for Mass Com- 
munication, Columbia University Press, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 25. 

Athens Interlude: Letter to Five 
Countries; Hunting Giants; Miracle of 
the Midnight Sun; Bangkok—Golden 
Temple Paradise; Hans Brinker's Re- 


turn; Hong Kong—Where Two Worlds 
Meet. Color. Almanac Films, 516 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 

Forum 16: What About the Fifth 
Amendment?; Forum 17: More or Less 
Federal Aid to Education?; Forum 18: 
Should We Have Universal Military 
Training? On subscription basis. Amer- 
ican Film Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 36. 

Moses—14 mins., based on engravings 
of Gustave Dore. Arco Films, 2390 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 24. 

Animals’ Homes—11 mins., Monkey 
Tale—9 mins., bicycle safety; Animals 
in Spring, Animals in Summer—each 10 
mins., color or b&w; Life in the Forest 
(North America)—10 mins., color or 
b&w; Reptiles—14 mins., coler; Basic 
Elements of Production—13  mins.; 
Speed of Light—14 mins.; Gas Laws and 
Their Application—14 mins.; The Mid- 
dle East—14 mins., color.Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 

From Renoir toe Picasso-30 mins. 
Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, 
N. Y. C. 19. 

Navajo Boy—30 mins., color. Brooks 
Institute of Photography, 2190 Alston 
Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

The Purple Cow—23 mins., color, 
free loan, upholstery leathers. Dynamic 
Films, 112 W. 89th St., N. Y. C. 

How Green Is Your Garden—30 
mins., color, free loan (sponsored by 
Am. Agricultural Chemical Co.). Films 
of the Nations, 62 W, 45th St., N. Y. C. 

Portrait of Holland—12 mins., color; 
The Sea Hunt—20 mins., skin diving; 
The Book of Job—16 mins., color, based 
on works of William Blake; Corral—11 
mins.; The Grey Metropolis—15 mins., 
Edinburgh; Flemish Painting, 1440- 
1540—10 mins., color; Flemish Paint- 
ing, 1540-1640—10 mins., color. Film 
Images. 1860 Broadway, N. Y. C. 25 


Wild horses run afoul of man in Corral, 
NFBC film distributed by Film Images. 


Riches of the Earth shows underground 
resources—Nat'l. Film Board of Canada. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


South America—4 strips, color, about 
50 frs. each: Lands and People of North 
South America (Colombia, Venezuela, 
the Guianas); Lands and People of the 
Middle Andes (Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru); 
Lands and People of Southern Seuth 
America (Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay); Land and People of Brazil. 
Summer Is Here!—color, 30 frs., pri- 
mary, last in series of four strips on sea- 
sons. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Pkway., Chicago 14. 

Make Sense with Your Clothing Dol- 
lars—color, principles of wardrobe plan- 
ning, buying and care. Free loan. Con- 
sumer Education Dept., Household 
Finanee Corp., 919 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 

Nebraska History series—8 strips, 45- 
65 frs. each: First Nebraskans; Coming 
of the White Man; Trail Days; Terri- 
torial Days; Life in Pioneer Nebraska, 
Parts I and II; Nebraska—The New 
State, Parts I and IJ. Bureau of Audio 
Visual Instruction, Extension Div., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW LITERATURE 


The Filmstrip Guide (H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., N. Y. C. 52), 
revised edition of a basic source for 
filmstrip information, lists 5,882 film- 
strips and has an excellent classified 
subject index. Includes data on film- 
strips for schools and churches, govern- 
ment releases (U. S., Great. Britain, 
Canada), and strips produced by spon- 
sors. An invaluable reference. 

Motion Pictures Produced by Mem- 
bers of the University Film Producers 
Association, 84-page catalogue com- 
piled and edited by A. Lavastida ($1, 
Educational Film Library Assn., 345 
E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 17), describes 255 
films produced by 23 educational in- 
stitutions. EFLA Service Supplement, 
Vol. XI, No. 4: The Program Planner, 
#3—Shakespeare is an excellent bibli- 
ography of films, filmstrips, books and 
recordings available for study of Shake- 
speare’s life, background, theatre, and 
selected plays (50 cents, EFLA). 

—VERA FALCONER 





. eo 
EXPERIENCE LEADS TO BELL & HOWELL 


Sapphire Jewels, Reverse and Still Controls 
make Filmosound Specialist the leader 


Minds are more alert and students more eager to learn when you use sound movies. 
You can assign Bell & Howell’s Filmosound Specialist to a full schedule and always 
be sure of fine performance. Sapphires are bonded to film-handling parts that keep 
the picture steady, lengthen life of these parts 400%. Metered lubrication of every 
moving part during operation keeps maintenance at a minimum. And foolproof con- 
trols qualify the least experienced to operate the Filmosound Specialist. 











FORWARD 





WOMORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 
To Bell & Howell for 
47 Years-of Pioneering 
Contributions to the 


FINGER TIP CONTROLS TO REVERSE OR STOP FILM. Motion Picture Industry. 
Want to review certain scenes with students? Set switch on re- 
verse (left), run film back. Still picture clutch (right) stops mech- 


TEACHER'S PET. Straight-line optical 
system projects light from 1000-watt lamp 
evenly on screen. Write for free booklet on 
sound movie equipment for schools. 


anism on single frame for closer look. Microphone and turntable B Hi H T] 7118 McCORMICK ROAD 
plugs let you add personalized comments and background music. e owe CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 





